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WALTER TRAVERS, B.D., 
LECTURER AT THE TEMPLE, AND 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
Born cirea 1548; died in London, Jan. 1634. 


In no published memoir of the life of this cele- 
brated divine, have I ever met with an account 
of his parentage, or the place of his birth; the 
following notes, may, therefore, be of use to some 
future biographer, and save him the trouble of a 
protracted search. 

The will of “ Walter Travers, Clerk,” was 
proved in London, at the Prerogative Court, on 
Jan. 24, 1634, and in a clause of it is contained 
this brief reference to his family : — 

“ My father dying seized of three tenements in Not- 
tingham, left the one to his daughter Anne, and the other 
two to his three sonnes then liveing, that is, to me the 
said Walter, the Eldest, John the next, and Humphry, 
the youngest,” &c. 

Following up this clue, I recently found that, 
among ‘the inhabitants of Nottingham chargeable 
to the subsidies of the 35th and 37th Hen. VIIL., 
and the 13th Eliz., there lived, at “ Brydelsmyth 
Gate, win y® towne of Notyngham,” a certain 
“Walterus ravers,” by occupation a “ Gold- 
smyth.” I was afterwards lucky enough, at 
York, to meet with his will; and as it, at once, 

roves that the goldsmith was father to the divine, 
think I need not apologise to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” for giving it in full: — 


SOMETIME PROVOST 





“In the Name of God, Amen: the fiftenth daie of 


| September, in the yeare of oure Lorde God a thousande, 


five Jhundrith, seaventie and five, I Walter Travers, of 
the Towne of Nottinghm, Gold Smythe, beinge weeke 
and feeble in bodie, but of good, sownde, and perfect re- 
membrance, thanks be to God thearfore, do ordaine and 
make this my laste Will and Testamente, in mann™ and 
forme followeinge : First, and before all thinges, I comende 
me into the handes of oure Lorde, who haste created 
and redemed me, beschinge the most humblye, for Jesus 
Christe sake, pardon and forgiveness of all my synes; 
asseuringe myself also undoubtedlie, as trustinge to thy 
promeys, O lorde, which cannot deceave, that, altho’ T 
be in my selffe most unworthie of thy Grace, yet, for that 
Jesus Christe, thoue wilte receive me to the. Not ac- 
comptinge to me my synnes for whiche he hathe suffered, 
and fully satisfied thie Justice allredie; but imputing to 
me, of thie fre grace and mercie, that holynes and obe- 
dience whiche he hathe performed, to thie moste perfecte 
lawe, for all those that shoulde beleve in hime, and come 
unto the, in his name. Withe faithe, O lorde, seinge that 
of thy goodnes thoue haste wroughte and planted in me, 
by the preachinge of the hollie gospell, I stedfastelie hope 
for the performance of thy promyse, and everlastinge 
liffe in Jesus Christe. This blessed hope shall reste with 
me to the laste daie, that thoue rayse me upp agane, to 
enjoye that liffe and glorie that now I hope for. Thear- 
fore, I commende my sowle into the handes of God, my 


| bodie I Will that yt be honestlie buried, and lade upp in 


pease to the comynge of the Lorde Jesus, when he shall 
come to be glorified in his Sayntes, and to be marvolous 


| in theme that beleve; in that daie when this corruptible 
| shall put on incorruptible, and this mortall imortalitie, 
| accordinge tothe Scriptures. And as for those goods and 
| landes that God hath given me, I declare this my Will, 


and full mynde and intente thearof, in forme followinge : 
that is to saie, I give and bequethe all and singular that 
my messuage, house, stable, and gardens thearto belong- 


| inge, whiche I latelie purchased of Thomas Cowghem, 
| late of the saide towne of Nottingham, alderman, deceased, 
| wherein I nowe dwell, to Anne Travers my Wife, for 


and duringe her naturall liffe, and after her decease, to 
Anne Travers my daughter, and to theires of her bodie 
lawefullie begotten and to be begotten: And, for defalte 
of such issue, to Walter Traverse, John Traverse, and to 
Humfrey Travers, my Sones, equallie amongste theme, 
and to theires of theire bodies lawefullie begotten and to 


| be begotten: And, for defalte of such Issue, to the righte 
| heires of me the saide Walter Travers, the Testator, for 


ever. Further, I will that the saide Aune, my wiffe, 
duringe her liffe, and allso the saide Anne, my daughter, 
duringe her lyffe, after the decease of my said Wiffe, 
havinge the saide messuage and premyses, shall give and 
paie yearlie ten shillinges at two usuall daies in the yeare, 
by even porcons, to my Overseers; to be by theme dis- 
tributed to suche poore people, within the towne of Not- 
tingham, as they shall thinke moste mete and conveniente, 
Allso, I give and bequethe all my other lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, not before by me given in this my 
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Testamente and presente laste Will, to my said Wiffe 
Anne Traverse during her naturall liffe; and after her 
decease, to my saide three Sones, Walter, John, and 
Humfrey, equallie amongeste theme, or so many of theme 
as shal be then livinge, and to theires of theire bodies 
lawefullie begotten and to be begotten: and, for defalte 
of such Issue, to Anne Travers my daughter, and to 
theires off her bodie lawefullie begotten and to be be- 
gotten; and for defalte of suche Issue, to the righte heirs 
of me the saide Walter Travers for ever. And I will 
that my saide daughter Anne peaceablie permytt and 
suffer my saide thre sones to have and enjoye the saide 
landes to them bequithed, which I boughte of Robert 
Wynsell; notwithstanding anie bondes, or assurance 
thearof, heartofore by me to the saide Anne, or to her 
use, made. And for the disposinge of my goods and 
chattells that God hathe given me, I will that my debts 
be paide and my funeralls discharged, of the whole: and 
the resedewe of all my goods and chattells, gold, silver, 
plate, and howeshoulde stuff, moveable and unmove- | 
able (my debts paide and fuiiralls discharged), I give to 
Anne my Wiffe, and to Anne Travers my daughter, 
equallie betwixte theme. And I do make and ordeine 
the saide Anne my Wiffe, and my saide daughter my full 
Executrices of this my Testament and laste Will; and I 
make my wellbeloved Sones, Walter and John Travers, 
Supvisors of the same, to se the same justlie and trewlie 
executed, done, and performed: theis beinge Witnesses — 
Lawrence Brodbent, Esquire; the Queenes Highnes Re- 
ceivor within the Counties of Nottinghi and Derbie — 
Thomas Atkinson — Symon Willson — Richard Ogle — 
Arthure Francis — John Warde, and others.” 


“This will was proved in the Exchequer Court 
of York, 18th January, 1575, by the Oaths of Ann | 
Travers (Widow, the Relict), and Anne Travers 
(the daughter), the Co-Executrixes therein named ; 
to whom probate was granted, they having been 
first sworn duly to administer.” 


Two of the three sons herein named, Walter 
and Humphry, entered at Cambridge, where 
Humphry Reanmes Fellow of C.C. Coll., and after- | 
wards married, but left no issue male. Of Walter, 
the future Lecturer at the Temple, and opponent 
of Hooker, I leave the Messrs. Cooper to give 
an account, in their valuable Athene Cuntabridg- 
ienses. 

John Travers, second son, took his degree at 
Oxford in 1570, and was afterwards presented to 
the Rectory of Faringdon, Devon, which he held 
until his death in 1620. He married, on July 25, 
1580, Alice, daughter of John Hooker of Exeter, 
and sister to Richard Hooker, Master of the 
Temple. This fact explains a sentence in Walter 
Travers's Supplication to the Lords of the Council 
(Hooker's Works, iii. 557), where, speaking of 
Hooker, he says : — 

“ Hoping to live in all godly peace and comfort with 
him, both for the acquaintance and good will which hath | 
been between us, and for some bond of affinity in the 
marriage of his nearest kindred and mine.” 


| 


The issue of this marriage was four sons — 
Elias, Samuel, John, and Walter—who all were 
educated at Cambridge, and entered the church, 


' Elias Travers died rector of Thurcaston, Leices- 


tershire, in 1641; Samuel was ejected from his 
vicarage of Thorverton, Devon, in 1646, and 
died soon after; John was presented to the 
vicarage of Brixhom, Devon, in Dec. 1617; was 
ejected therefrom in 1646, and died curate of St. 
Helen's, Isle of Wight, in 1659; and Walter 
became Chaplain to King Charles I., was pre- 
sented in succession to the Rectory of Steeple 
Ashton, Wilts; the Vicarage of Wellington, 
Somerset; and dying, Rector of Pitminster, 
April 7th, 1646, was buried in Exeter Cathedral. 
Of these four brothers, John and Walter only 
married ; one of the sons of Walter being Thomas 
Travers of Magdalen Coll. Camb., M.A. in 1644, 
who became Lecturer at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 
and Rector of St. Columb Major, from which 
living he was ejected by the Bartholomew Act, in 
1662. 

Perhaps some Nottinghamshire antiquary can 
assist me in hunting up the origin of the old gold- 
smyth of “ Brydelsmyth Gate,” from whom de- 


| scended so many distinguished men? or can, at 
| least, point to some class of records likely to bear 


fruit? If so, he would confer a great favour on 

me, by adopting a like method of imparting his 

information. J.S8. 
Oxford. 


JUSTICE ALLAN PARK. 


Some thirty or forty years ago, this learned 
judge was travelling the Northern Circuit with 
one of his brother Judges of Assize, and it bap- 
pened that the business at an assize town was not 
got through till late on a Saturday. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to open the Commission on the 
following Monday at the next assize town, which 
was at a great distance in those days of travelling, 
and either for that reason, or because of the heavy 
business to be disposed of there, Justice Park 
proposed to his brother judge to set off late on 
the Saturday, and to get as far as they could that 
night, so that they might avoid the necessity of 
journeying any part of the way on the Sabbath. 
His brother judge, who was not so scrupulous on 
that point, protested against the proposal, and the 
result was a compromise, the terms of which were, 
that they should start at a very early hour on the 
Sunday morning, and attend divine service at 
whatever church they might reach in time for the 
morning service. It thus happened that between 
ten and eleven o'clock the steeple of a small parish 
church within a short distance from the high road 
was sighted, and the postboys were ordered to 


' make for it. Thus the inhabitants of a quiet 


country village in the Wolds were thrown into 
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state of “intense excitement” by the announce- 
ment that “ my Lords the Judges” were coming 
to church. ‘The rector selected a sermon, on 
which he rather prided himself; the churchward- 
ens dusted out the squire’s pew, where their 
lordships might be the observed of all observers, 


and the rector’s wife and daughters selected their | 


best bonnets in honour of an event, the like of | ( 16 
when he obtained charge of the school at Linlith- 


which had certainly never occurred before within 
the memory of the very “ oldest inhabitant.” The 


Judges were ushered into church with as much | 


state as could be mustered by the parish autho- 
rities for the occasion, and all went perfectly well 
and in order till the termination of Morning 
Prayer, when the psalm was to be given out. In 
those days, the selection of the psalms was con- 
fided to the uncontrolled discretion of the parish 
clerk, who, when the tidings of the arrival of the 
august personages reached his ears, had become 
quite as much alive to the importance of the proper 
performance of his duties upon the occasion as 
the rector and churchwardens were. His guide 
in the selection of psalms upon special occasions 
had been the Table of Psalms set out at the end 
of Tate and Brady's Version, giving alphabeti- 
cally the first words of each psalm. On coming 
to the letter S, he found, “ Speak, O ye Judges,” 
and concluding that the psalm, of which these 
were the opening words, must be an appropriate 
one, he gave them out, and invited the congrega- 
tion to join in singing the 58th Psalm, which they 
proceeded to do most heartily, being struck by 
the appositeness of the introductory words, and 
thus they sang at the two learned judges : — 





“ Speak, O ve Judges of the Earth, 
If just your sentence be? 
Or must not innocence appeal 
To Heav’a from your decree ? 


“ Your wicked hearts and judgments are 
Alike by malice swayed ; 
Your griping hands, by weighty bribes, 
To violence betrayed.” 


And so forth ; with all the other denunciations of | 


the Psalmist upon the unjust Judges of Israel. 
This is my Note of the circumstances; my 
Query is, What was the name of the parish where 
they occurred ; who was the rector, and who was 
the brother Judge? who, by the way, was after- 
wards heard to declare publicly that nothing should 
ever induce him to go to church again with brother 
Park. Dorset. 


JAMES KIRKWOOD. 


Under this name, in the Bibliotheca Britannica, 
Watt has rolled two persons into one, beginning 
with James Kirkwood, the Scottish grammarian, 


going off to James Kirkwood, the minister of 


Astwick, Bedfordshire, and again returning to the 
first, all under the same heading. Misled by this 


| eatores of Scotland. 
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authority, I have only recently, on becoming pos- 
sessed of the several works of these Kirkwoods, 
discovered the confusion ; and as neither (although 
both are of sufficient mark) appear in the new 
edition of Lowndes, I venture a few jottings by 
way of supplying the deficiency in “ N. & Q.” 
James Kirkwood, the schoolmaster, was a very 
notable character. We first hear of him in 1675, 


gow ; leaning to episcopacy when the Presbyte- 
rians were resolved to extinguish it root and 
branch from Scotland, Kirkwood soon got into 
trouble with his superiors; and the struggle to 
maintain oflice on the one hand, and to oust the 
schoolmaster on the other which followed, must 
have made it a cause célébre in that quiet burgh. 
The clever pedagogue, however, could not hold 
his ground against the local magnates, and the Do- 
minie was deposed. 

The litigation which arose out,of these squab- 
bles is recorded in A Short Information of the 
Plea betwixt the Town Council of Linlithgow and 
Mr. James Kirkwood, Schoolmaster there, whereof 
amore full Account may perhaps come out here- 
after, a quarto tract of twenty pages. - Kirkwood 
here intimates that he has a heavier rod in pickle 
for his persecutors, and, being of a ante. 4 and 
satirical disposition, he carried his threat into exe- 
cution. Among other charges brought against 
him was, that he was “a reviler of the Gods of 
the people.” “ By Gods,” says Kirkwood, “ they 
mean the twenty-seven Members of the Town 
Council, the Provost, four Baillies, Dean of Guild, 
Treasurer, twelve Councillors, eight Deacons ; 
so that the Websters, Sutors, and Tailors are 
Gods in Linlithgow.” 

Tickled with this notion, and being bent upon 
ridiculing the magistrates, he crowned his con- 
tempt for the burghal authorities by publishing, 
in a small quarto, pp. 79 — 

“The History of the Twenty-seven Gods of Linlith- 
gow; Being an Exact and True Account of a Famous 
Plea betwixt the Town Council of the said Burgh and 
Mr. Kirkwood, Schoolmaster there, Seria Mixta Jocis.” 
Edin, 1711, 


which contains many curious particulars regard- 
ing the social and religious state of affairs during 
the contention for supremacy between the Pres- 
byterian and Prelatiec parties. 

Our schoolmaster, it might be supposed, steered 
a safer course in his next appointment at Kelso. 
But, no: the same cantankerous humour brought 
about a collision there, and we next have Mr. 
Kirkwood's Plea before the Kirk, and Civil Judi- 
London: D. E. for the Au- 
thor, 1698. Another quarto of about 150 closely 
printed pages, containing the story of his subse- 
quent wranglings with the Kirk Session and 
Presbytery there, in all its minuteness. Beyond 
what can be gleaned from his own words, I find 
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but little recorded of this remarkable character. 
In Penney’s History of Linlithgowshire, and in 
Chalmer’s Life of Ruddiman, he is spoken of as the 
first grammarian of his day. He frequently him- 
self alludes to the high repute in which he was 
held in this respect by his learned contemporaries, 
but I question if he 1s to be found in any of our 
biographies, or his name even to be traced in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

In addition to that I have mentioned, I possess 
his Prima Pars Grammatice in Metrum redacta : 
Authore Jacobo Kirkwoodo, 12mo, Edin. 1675. 
With the Privy Council’s Privilege for nineteen 
years ; the Second and Third Parts. Editio Se- 
cunda, 1676; and All the- Examples, both Words 
and Sentences of the First Part of Grammar, trans- 
lated into English by I. K. 1676. Contained in one 
volume. 

As with Watt, my first impression on becoming 
acquainted with the names of these Kirkwoods 
was, that the grammarian and the minister at 
Astwick were identical, and that James Kirkwood 
was one of the rabbled curates for whom the 
government had to provide for in the south; but 
a very slight examination showed this to be a mis- 
take ; and we find that, while the pugnacious 
schoolmaster was fighting his battles with the 
Gods of Linlithgow and Kelso, the minister of 
Astwick was engaged in England with his pasto- 
ral duties, and in connection with the Hon. Rob. 
Boyle, labouring to supply the Irish with a Verna- 





The word Wir has, however, been overlooked, 
and I have something to say, not in example, but 
in illustration of it. 

“Tell me, O tell,” says Cowley, “ what kind of 
thing is wit?” a question I admit the propriety of 
his asking, for he defines it but by negatives and 
negatives alone. Every one concedes to Butler 
the name of a wit, and that Hudibras abounds in 
wit of the finest quality. But this is in its present 
sense. What was wit in one age became bombast 
or affectation in another: and he who was styled a 
wit in the age of Elizabeth is styled a poet now. 

“ Nothing,” says Addison, “ is so much admired 
and so little understood as wit.” . . . “ Wit,” 
says Locke, “lies in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the fancy.” Addison shows 
that any resemblance cannot be called wit: “ thus, 
when a poet tells us the bosom of his mistress is 
as white as snow, there is no wit in the compari- 
son; but when he adds, with a sigh, that it is as 
cold too, it then grows into wit.” . . . “True 
wit,” says the same great writer, “consists in the 
resemblance and congruity of ideas, and false wit 
in the resemblance of words. Mixed wit, which 


| we find in Cowley, partakes of the character of 


both, a composition of pure and true wit.” 
I select a few instances of the use of the word 


| wit from the warks of Dryden : — 


cular version of the Scriptures. The minister was | 
however, also a Scot. He figures in Charter’s, | 
Catalogue of Scottish Writers as “ James Girdwod, | 


Minister of Minto, outed for refusing the Test.” 
The only work of his which I have is, A New 
Family Book; or the True Interest of Families, 
being Directions to Parents and Children, &c. 
With a Preface by Dr. Horneck, 2nd edit. 12mo, 
London, 1693. A frontispiece by Vander Gutch 
in two compartments—the happy and the un- 
happy family ; the latter a grotesque representa- 
tion of the wicked parents, with a hopeful lot of 
seven children all in a state of inebriety, with the 
usual accompaniment of the religious chap-book 
—the monster in the corner of the picture vomiting 
flames, indicating a family on the road to Tophet. 
Perhaps some other correspondent may be able 
to tell us what became of the restless gramma- 
rian ; and, if any, what was the relationship be- 
tween these two Kirkwoods. J.O 


OF WIT. 


Many of our old English words have, in passing 
from one age to another, dropped, either wholly 
or in a great measure, their original signification. 
The elder D'Israeli has illustrated this in a very 
pleasing way in one of his entertaining works. 





“True wit is sharpness of conceit, the lowest and 
most grovelling kind of wit—clenches. . There are 
many witty men, but few poets. Shakspeare’s 
comic wit degenerated into clenches; his serious swelled 
into bombast. No man can say Shakspeare ever 
had a fit subject for his wit, and that he did not excel. 
° . One cannot say Ben Jonson wanted wit, but rather 
that he was frugal of it. Wit, and language, and 
humour, we had before Jonson’s days. . If | would 
compare Jonson with Shakspeare I must acknowledge him 
the more correct poet, but Shakspeare the greater wit. 

Shakspeare, who many times has written better 
than any poet in our language, is far from writing wit 
always, or expressing that wit according to the dignity of 
the subject. . . Donne was the greatest wit, though 
not the greatest poet, of our nation. . . Donne’s 
Satires abound in wit. I may safely say this of the pre- 
sent age, that if we are not so great wits as Donne, yet 
certainly we are better poets. The composition 
of all poems is, or ought to be, wit, which is no other than 
the faculty of imagination. The definition of wit 
(which has been so often attempted, and ever unsuccess- 
fully, by many poets) is only this,—that it is a propriety 
of thoughts and words; or in other terms, thoughts and 
words elegantly adapted to the subject.” 


Twice has Dryden repeated his definition or 
description of wit; “ which is not,” says Addison, 
“so properly a description of wit as of good writ- 
ing in general. If Dryden's be a true definition 
of wit, Iam apt to think,” Addison adds, “ that 
Euclid is the greatest wit that ever set pen to 


paper.” 
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| 


Wit, in its original signification, Johnson tells | 
us, “ denoted the powers of the mind—the mental | 
faculties—the intellects.” The meaning has been | 
greatly extended; it has been used for imagin- | 
ation, and for quickness of fancy or genius. A | 
wit, too, has been called a poet, and a poet desig- | 
nated a wit. 

Ben Jonson uses the word wit for verse ; he who | 
possessed wit possessed the faculty of song. Shak- 
speare, Fletcher, and Jonson formed, says Sir | 
John Denham, a triumvirate of wit. What is | 
translated poetry, says the same writer, but trans- | 
planted wit. Cleveland, wishing to express the 
rank of Jonson among the poets of his age, says, 


he 


“ Stood out illustrious in an age of wit.” 


Pope, alluding to the little patronage which 
poets meet with, speaks of 


“The estate which wits inherit after death.” 


The mob of gentlemen that twinkled in the | 
poetical miscellanies of the days of the Charleses | 
are called by Pope the “ wits” of their age. 

“But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 
The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease.” 
It is not poetry, says Butler, that makes men 
r, for men have taken ¢o wit only to avoid be- 
ing idle. 

“Tt is not poetry that makes men poor ; 

For few do write that were not so before: 

And those that have writ best, had they been rich, 
Had ne’er been clapp’d with a poetic itch ; 

Had lov’d their ease too well to take the pains 

To undergo that drudgery of brains ; 

But being for all other trades unfit, 

Only to avoid being idle set up—wit.” 

Davenant has a great Nursery of Nature in his | 
Gondibert, and foremost in this delightful dwelling 
has a band of pleasant poets : — ; 
“ And he who seem’d to lead this ravish’d race, 

Was Heav’n’s lov’d Laureate that in Jewry writ; 

Whose harp approach’d God’s ear, though none his face 

Durst see, and first made inspiration, wit,” 





That King David was a wit, and wrote wit, | 
sounds in an ear of the nineteenth century as a | 
sad misapplication of terms. Yet in Davenant | 
the word, in its old signification, is very appropri- 
ate, and very poetical. 

Such have been the changes in the meaning of 
of the wortl wit. Shakspeare was a wit in his age, 
but Wordsworth would have deemed it no com- 
pliment to be called a wit in ours. Johnson’s de- 
finition of wit is admirable :—“ That which though 
not obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledged to be just, that which he that never found | 
wonders how he missed.”* This is near the mark, | 
but perhaps this is nearer :—* Wit,” says Corbyn 
Morris, “is the lustre resulting from the quick 


* Life of Cowley. 
+ Essays on Wit, Humour, and Raillery, 8vo, 1744. 


| 


elucidation of one subject, by a just and unex- 
pected arrangement of it with another subject.” 
Further illustrations of the early use of the 
word “wit” might worthily find a place in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” Shakspeare’s daughter, 
“good Mrs. Hall,” was (her epitaph tells us) 
“ witty above her sexe.” 
Peter CunnINGHAM. 


DR. ROBERT WAUCHOP. 


A few months since an able, affecting, and most 
interesting appeal, in behalf of the Catholic Blind 
Institution, Glasnevin, in the immediate vicinity 
of this city, appeared in the Freeman's Journal, 
from the pen of its present guardian, Brother 
Jerome Moroney. After enumerating several in- 
stances of the high intellectual attainments of 
which this afflicted class are capable, such as that 
of Didymus of Alexandria, who had among his 
pupils the illustrious St. Jerome and Palladius ; 


| Diodatus, the preceptor of Cicero; Scupi Neria, 
| who held a professorship in Bologna, wrote poetry 


in Latin and Italian, and was one of the most 
accomplished scholars of his day ; Salinos, who, 
although blind from his infancy, was yet elected 
Professor of Music in the University of Sala- 
manca about the year 1713; the writer of this 
brief memoir — and to this J wish particularly to 
direct the attention of your readers — mentions 
that in the year 1542 Dr. Wauchop, although 
blind from infuncy, attained, as a divine and a 
scholar, such distinguished eminence, that he 
readily obtained the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in the University of Paris; attended on the part of 
Julius III. at the Council of Trent, and was sub- 


sequently appointed by Paul III. to the see of 


Armagh. Now, being under the impression that 
blindness, as well as any prominent physical de- 
fect, constituted what is termed a canonical im- 
pediment, incapacitating the parties for the 
reception of Holy Orders, I was, I confess, some- 
what sceptical as to the accuracy of Brother 
Jerome’s statement, more particularly as I could 
find no reference whatever to Dr. Wauchop in the 
profound and learned work of Dr. Lanigan, or 
such writer$ on Irish subjects as I happened to 
have at hand. At length, however, this worthy 
monk referred me to Dr. Renehan’s Collections on 
on Irish Church History, from which I make the 
following extract : — 

“ Robert Wauchop (alias Venantius) was appointed to 
the see of Armagh by Paul III. when informed of the 
death of Dr. Cremer in 1542. Wauchop was by birth a 
Scotchman, and although blind from childhood yet such 
were the natural powers of his mind, and such his perse- 
vering industry, that he distinguished himself highly 
during his collegiate studies, and easily obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from that learned faculty. 
Pope Paul III. had confirmed the Order of the Jesuits, 
and selected Wauchop in 1541 to introduce that order 





into Ireland. In consequence, John Coclure was first sent 
to this country, and after his death many others, among 
whom was Paschasius, Francis Zapata, and the celebrated 
Alphonsus Salmeron, who afterwards attended the Council 
of Trent. Wauchop was shortly afterwards appointed 
to the see of Armagh, but it would appear he never took 
possession of his see, which was already taken possession 
of by Dr. Dowdal by the appointment of Henry VIII. 
His learning, piety, and prudence recommended him to 
the confidence, and secured him the esteem of Paul IIL, 
and so highly did that discriminating pontiff, as also his 
successor Julius III., appreciate his taste for business, that 
he sent him as their Legate A latere to the Emperor of 
Germany and to the Court of France, which gave occa- 
sion to the saying ‘Legatus cecus oculatis Germanis.’ 
He also attended on the part of the pontiff at the Council 
of Trent during the first ten sessions from 1545 to 1547. 
After the death of Paul IIL. his patron, and the conse- 
quent prorogation of the Council, he started for Ireland, 
and subsequently retired to France, where he died in a 
convent of the Jesuits at Paris, on the 1Uth of November, 
1551.” 

Now with reference to Dr. Dowdall, above 
alluded to, a few brief particulars may, en passant, 
prove interesting. On the 16th of March, 1543, 
died George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh ; and 
on November 28, a mandate was issued by Henry 
VIII. for the consecration of George Dowdall. 
He was consecrated by Dr. Staples, assisted by 
other bishops; but, unlike his suffragan, neither 
the frowns nor caresses of the world could turn 
him from the path of rectitude and duty, as the 
following circumstance will satisfactorily prove. 
The English Liturgy was read for the first 
time in the cathedral of Christ's Church, Dublin, 
on Easter Sunday, 1551; and in the same year, 
Sir James Crofts, the Lord Deputy, invited the 
bishops of the Catholic Church and of the Re- 
formation to have a discussion on religion. The 
prelates assembled in the great hall of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin: the subject of debate being the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The primate, Dr. Dowdall, 
defended the Catholic doctrines. His antagonist, 
on the Protestant side, being no other than his 
consecrator Edward Staples, once Catholic bishop 
of Meath.* Whatever may have been the rela- 
lative learning or abilities displayed by the dis- 
putants, there was no doubt on which side lay the 
prospect of worldly promotion. The result of the 
discussion being, says Ware, that it gave to the 
King and Council an opportunity to deprive Dow- 
dall for his obstinacy of the title of Primate of 
all Ireland, and of annexing it to the see of 
Dublin for ever. Accordingly, Brown obtained 
Letters Patent from King Edward VI., dated 
October 20, 1551, that he and his successors should 
be Primates of all Ireland. Dowdall, aware of 
the tone and temper of the parties he had to deal 
with, fled to the Continent and took refuge in the 
monastery of Centre Brabant. Edward VI. died 


* See Ware’s Bishops, p.351; Moran’s Diocese of Meath, 
Ancient and Modern, 
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in July, 1553, and was succeeded by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Catherine of Arragon. Soon after her ac- 
cession, Archbishop Dowdall was recalled from 
exile, and the title of Primate of all Ireland was 
by Letters Patent restored to him. To reform 
abuses which crept in during the last two reigns, 
and to remove false brethren from the sanctuary, 
were the especial objects of his care. 

Dowdall having now obtained considerable in- 
fluence in the government of the country, lived to 
see those principles triumph for which he suffered. 
He saw the seeds of true faith and Christian piety, 


| planted by his episcopal labours, growing up into 


a rich and abundant harvest, and Providence 


| spared him the mortification of seeing the crop 








destroyed by the political elements that shortly 
after his death checked their growth and threat- 
ened their entire ruin. Having held a synod of 
his diocese at Drogheda in 1557, he died in the 
year 1558 in England, on the Feast of the As- 
sumption, just three months before the accession 
of Elizabeth to the English throne. Vide Rene- 
han’s Collections on Trish Church History. 

To return, however, to the special object of this 
brief communication. I must not forget, says 
Ware, that during the life of George Dowdall, 
who was in possession of the see of Armagh (by 
donation from King Henry VIII.), Pope Paul IIT. 
conferred that archbishopric on Robert Waucop, 
a Scot, who, although blind from his youth, yet 
applied himself with that diligence to jearning, 
that he commenced Doctor in Divinity in Paris. 
He assisted at the Council of Trent from the Ist 
Session held in 1545, to the eleventh in 1547. He 
was sent by the Pope as legate a latere into Ger- 
many from whence arose the proverb, Legatus 
cecus ad oculatos Germanos— a blind legate to 
the sharp-sighted Germans. By his means the 
Jesuits were first introduced into Ireland. He 
died in a convent of Jesuits at Paris, Nov. 10, 
1551. De Burgo, in his Hibernia Dominicana, 
states that: — 

“ Pater Nicolaus Orlandinus e Societate Jesu Memorize 
prodidit, hac tempestate floruisse Robertum Ibe Primis, 
viram insignem et super alias fulgentissimas virtutes eo 
admiratione dignum, quod quamvis a puero fverit oculis 
captus, nihil tamen minus claro mentis lumine heresis 
furore obviam ire, laborantique insule subvenire curave- 
rit, atque ejus Rogatu nonnullos Patres Idibus Sept. Roma 
profectos & B. Ignatii Patriarche magistri sui docu- 
mentis in munere obeundo instructos in Ibernia . . 
multum opere impendisse. Post Religiosorum vero Redi- 
tum, Primatum ipsum qui Conc. Triden. interfuit, swam 
Provinciam petentem, Parisiis in Conventu Patrum Soc. 
10 Nov. diem obiisse ea verba identidem proferentem : 
Domine, si Populo tuo sum opus, ego quidem laborem non 
recuso; sin minus, nequicquam moleste fero ex hujus la- 
boriosissimm vite presidio et statione discedere divino 
tuo conspectu et eterne quiete recreandus.” 


O'Sullivan, in his Catholic History, confirms 
the preceding statement (tom. ii. lib. 3), assuring 
us that he closed his career in a manner worthy of 
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his uniform piety, with the zeal of an apostle, and 
the resignation of a saint. The last sentence he 
was heard to utter was “O Lord, if my continu- 





ance here be necessary for the good of Thy peo- | 
| tises dated 1698, 1707, and 1725, have the names 


ple, I shrink not from the useful task which Thy 
will may allot to me; but if it be not, I cheerfully 


yield up my station in this laborious life, that my | 


my spirit may enjoy beatitude in Thy presence.” 


Such, Mr. Editor, are a few of the leading facts | 


I have been able to collect regarding this extra- 
ordinary man: one who accumulated a vast store 
of knowledge under cirumstances, it must be ad- 


mitted, of the most unfavourable character, and | 


of whom it may be said—humble Catholic priest 
as he was—his history belongs to mankind at large 
rather than to sect or party. T. Mc K. 


A Passion FOR wITNEssING Executions. — 
Looking into Jesse's Life and Correspondence of 
Selwyn the other day, brought to my mind a story 
I have heard of a laird in the north of Scotland, 
who died some thirty or forty years ago; who 
seems to have had as great a penchant for attend- 
ing executions as the witty George, and whose 
local standing would appear to have made his 
presence at such exhibitions a sine qua non. I 
give the anecdote as I heard it, premising that it 
may be relied on as authentic. 


On one occasion | 


an unfortunate wretch was about to be “turned | 
| Archeological Institute, March, 1863. (Vide its 


off :” the rope was adjusted, and everything was 
ready. The hangman, however, stood waiting 
with apparent anxiety, evidently for an addition 
to the spectators. Being asked why he did not 
proceed with the business, he replied, with a look 
of surprise at his questioner: “ M (naming 
the laird) is nae come yet!” The hangman’s 
paramount desire to please the local dignitary 
(who we may suppose he looked upon in the light 
of a patron), under such circumstances, is fine. 
Rosert Kempt. 





Lonceviry.—As several instances of longevity 
have lately appeared in your columns, is it not 
worth while preserving the case of Mr. Hutches- 
son, who died last September? He graduated in 
1804, and was elected Fellow of Clare College in 
1812: so that he was more than half a century 
a Fellow of that society. J. C. Bosconet. 


Micuart Jounson or Licurretp.—Besides the 
work cf Floyer mentioned in my recent Note (3" 
S. iv. 459), I have found another printed for 
Michael Johnson. 
way in which he carried on his business, it is 


amusing to read about his “shops” at three dif- | ; 
| fifteen hymns, of which the tenth, eleventh, and 


ferent towns : 

“* Papuaxo-Bacavos: or the Touchstone of Medicines, 
&c. By Sir John Floyer of the City of Litchfield, Kt., 
M.D. of Queen’s College, Oxford. London: Printed for 
Michael Johnson, Bookseller; and are to be sold at his 


Considering the very humble | 


shops at Litchfield and Uttoxiter, in Staffordshire; and 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch, in Leicestershire. 1687.” 

In the later works of Floyer, the name of Mi- 
chael Johnson does not occur as publisher. Trea- 


of London publishers only. J AYDEE. 


Amen.—As an instance of the curious deriva- 
tions to which even learned men have been driven 
for lack of philological science, may be mentioned 
the notion of St. Thomas Aquinas respecting the 
word duijy. That Father gravely states, in his 
Commentary upon Isaiah (xxv. extr.), that “ the 
word is derived from 4 privative, and pi the 
moon, q. d. Sine luna, hoc est, sine defectu, puta 
solidum et stabile.” V.J.D 


Rrxe Morrors.—On a ring dug up at Godstow 
Priory, Oxfordshire. Date early in the fifteenth 
century, black-letter characters : — 

Most in mynd and yn myn herrt. 
Lothest from you ferto departt. 


On plain betrothal rings of the seventeenth cen- 

tury :— 

I haue obtained whom God ordained. 

God unite our hearts aright. 

Knitt in one by Christ alone. 

Wee Joyne our Joue in God aboue. 

Joynd in one by God alone. 

God above send peace and love. 
All exhibited by the Rev. James Beck to the 
Journal, p. 195.) T. Nort. 


Leicester. 


Cuartemont EarLpom Anp ViscountT.—J ames, 
the “ volunteer” Earl of Charlemont, succeeded as 
fourth Viscount April 21, 1734, and was raised to 
the Earldom on Dec. 23,1763. Francis, his eldest 
son, the late Earl, died last Christmas day ; con- 
sequently, the father and son held the Viscounty 
for more than one hundred and twenty years, and 
the Earldom for one hundred years. 8. P. V. 


Queries. 


Axonymovus. — Who was the author of a little 
treatise on Resurrection, not Death, the Hope of the 
Believer, 12mo, pp. 46, issued in 1838, at the 
Central Tract Depét, 1, Warwick Square, London ? 
Is this Depét still in existence ? VEcTIs. 

Mrs. Barpautp’s Prose Hymns. — Of this 


charming little work, Mr. Murray has just issued 
a charmingly illustrated edition. It contains 


| twelfth are not in the “new edition, printed 


1799,” though they have appeared, I believe, in 
some other modern copies. I have been familiar 
with the remaining twelve hymns for fifty years. 
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The other three have the appearance of imita- 


tions. Can they be from Mrs. Barbauld’s pen ? 
Or who is the author of them ? S. W. Rex. 
Beccles. 


Burtat-ptace or Stitt-sorn Cuiipren. — 
Standing beside the ruins of a Scottish parish 
church built in 1591, and talking with a friend 
about it, he mentioned that he remembered having 
been told by his grandfather, that it had been 


the custom to bury the still-born children of the | 


parish all along the outside walls of the church, 
and as close to the walls.as they could be laid. 
Any information as to such a custom will oblige. 


xX. PB. 


CuurcuwarpEeN Query.— Considerable con- 


troversy has arisen as to the origin and duties of | 
the officer called sidesman, who is annually elected | 


at the same time with the churchwarden. Is he 
the same person alluded to in the 83rd canon of 


Archbishop Whitgift, 1603, which is directed to | 


“ the churchwardens or questmen” ? A. A. 





Carrain ALexanper CHeEYNe. 
“N. & Q.” has its readers in Hobart Town, Tas- 


mania, I venture to ask J. M‘C. B. (one of your | 


correspondents) to assist me with information 
about Captain Alexander Cheyne, who died there 
about six or eight years ago. Captain Cheyne 
was formerly an officer in the Engineers, and hav- 
ing resigned his commission, settled at Hobart 
Town, where he held some official colonial situa- 
tion, such as surveyor-general. I wish to ascer- 
tain the date of his death, and to be favoured with 


Seeing that | 


a copy of the inscription or any tablet, or tomb- 


stone raised to his memory. 


It will also greatly | 


serve me if any account be added of his colonial | 


services, together with the dates and names of the 
offices he may have filled in ‘Tasmania. 
M.S. R. 


Eart or Datnovsizx.— At the contested elec- 


Grants anp Dwarrs.—Can any of the readers 
| of “N. & Q.” inform me where I can inspect the 
best collections for a history of the giants and 
dwarfs who have been exhibited during the last 
and present century; and can furnish me with 
the names and addresses of those now living, their 
heights, weights, and ages? Ww. D 


Genera Lameert.—In Vertue’s work on the 
Medals of Thomas Simon, originally published in 
1753, mention is made (p.31) of a medal of 
General Lambert. The medal, in silver, is stated 
to be in the possession of the heir of the family ; 
and, as I recollect, there was a cast of it in the 
| cabinet of Maurice Johnson, Esq., secretary of 
| the Gentlemen's Society at Spalding. 

Maurice Johnson died in 1755. 
Is it known what has become either of the 
P. S. Carer. 


| original medal or of the cast ? 


Tue Lamp or Lex. — At a road side just ene 
| tering the village of Mauchline, in Ayrshire, 
| there is a tombstone surrounded by iron rails. 
| On the stone is the following inscription : — 
| “Here lie the bodies of Peter Gillies, John Bryce, 
Thomas Young, William Tiddison, and John Bruning, 
who were apprehended and hanged without trial at 
Mauchline in 1685, according to the then wicked laws, 
for their adhesion to the covenanted worke of Reforma- 
tion.—Rev. xii. 11 
“ Bloody Dumbarton, Douglas, and Dundee, 

Moved by the devil and the Laird of Lee, 

Dragged these five men to death with gun and sword, 

Not suffering them to pray or read God’s word : 

Owning the worke of God was all their crime— 

The Eighty-five was a saint-killing time. 

“Erected by subscription in 1830. The old decayed 
tombstone from which this is copied lies below.” 

Who was the personage here alluded to as the 
“ Laird of Lee”? M. M. 


LANGUAGE GIVEN TO MAN TO CONCEAL HIS 


| Tuoveuts. — “ Language is given us not so much 


tion for Perthshire, in 1838, when the Earl of | 


Dalhousie (then the Hon. Fox Maule) was un- 
seated by the return of Lord Stormont, it is said 
that Lord Dalhousie retired to the Highland Inn, 
at Amulree, in the same county; and that he 
there wrote the following, or similar lines, in the 
visitor's book : — 
“ Rejected by the men of Perth, 
Cast on the world an ex-M.P.; 
I sought and found a quiet retreat 

Among thy wilds, sweet Amulree.” 

Is the visitor's book, referred to, still in exist- 
ence? If so, where can it be seen? I am told 
that there were many curious stanzas and re- 
marks in it. 


“ Pais CE QuE TU Dots,” ETc.—Can the famous 
old knightly motto, “ Fais ce que tu dois, advienne 
que pourra,” be assigned, on good authority, to 
any particular date or person, and what are its 
variations ? F. H. 


to express as to conceal our thoughts.” This 
famous saying occurs, as above quoted, in one of 
Goldsmith's works (The Bee); but it has also 
been traced back to South, the eminent divine, 


| and it is well known to have been a favourite 


saying of Talleyrand’s. Are any of your readers 
aware of any other celebrated person from whom 
the dictum in question has proceeded? I rather 
think the substance of it may be found in the 
works of some Greek author, whose name I cannot 


| however recall. It is certainly, under any circum- 
| stances, a remarkable fact that three such totally 


different individuals as the before-mentioned, 
should have promulgated this Machiavellian sen- 
timent independently of each other, unless we 
suppose that Goldsmith derived his from South; 
but even then, how came the witty Frenchman to 


| think of it, who most certainly could scarcely have 


| persons designated ? 


been familiar with the writifgs of the other two 
And, as I have said before, 
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it will, I believe, be found to be of very great 
antiquity, there being some classical writer upon 
whom the honour(?) rests of originating the say- 
ing in the first instance. Avpna Tueta. 

[The saying has been traced in our 1* 5. vol. i. p. 83, 
to Llovd in his State Worthies, Dr. Young, Voltaire, and 
Fontenelle. } 


Harrrert Livermore: THe Pirerm Stran- 
cer.—In the year 1836, about the end of August, 
Miss Livermore came from Philadelphia to Liver- 
pool : from thence, she crossed to Dublin (through 
the night of Aug. 31), and then proceeded by 
steamer to Plymouth. She remained at Plymouth 
for some time. 
Stranger ;” and she was then on her way to Jeru- 
salem, in pursuance of what she designated to be 
a divine monition. She spoke of herself as being 
in some. way descended from the North American 


| Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, published in 1790. 


should be glad of any particulars relating to this 
baronet, his ancestors, or descendants. What 
were his armorial bearings ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 

Rev. Peter Pecxarp, D.D., Master of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, author of a Life of 
: ; I am 
desirous of discovering his present representative 


‘ if there is one living, or, if otherwise, the deposi- 


She called herself “ the Pilgrim | 


Indians; and also as being the daughter (or | 


granddaughter) of “ Lord Livermore, Attorney- 
General to King George II., by whom he had 
been honoured with an American peerage.” She 
said that Joseph Wolff was one of the two wit- 
nesses in Rev. xi., considering herself to be the 


other: hence, in her lodging in Plymbduth, she | 


placed Dr. Wolff's portrait on the wall, that the 
two witnesses might be together. After some 
months, she went to Jerusalem; and after a resi- 
dence there, she returned to America. She paid 
a second visit to Jerusalem; and, on her return, 
she again stayed (about twenty years ago) for some 
time in Plymouth, and was again in London be- 
fore returning to America. Her opinions and 


professions still continued to be very peculiar. | A 
| Scotland, as the case may be), to be held on the 


She absolutely identified Mohamet Ali and Na- 


tary of his literary collections and MSS. Were 
they bequeathed to Magdalen College? J. L. C. 


Penny Loaves at Funerars.—A singular cus- 
tom was wont to prevail at Gainsborough, of 
distributing penny aoe on the occasion of a 
funeral to whomsoever might demand them. What 
was the origin of this custom? And does it still 
exist ? Rosert Kempt. 


Mr. W. B. Ruopes, author of Bombastes Fu- 
rioso, died in 1826. From the obituary notice of 
the author in the Gent. Mag. he seems to have 
written some other dramatic pieces. What are 
the titles of them, and have they appeared in 
print ? R. I. 

Scortisn Formutra.—Can any of your readers 
inform me when the following formula was first 
brought into use, and employed by the Moderator 
pro tempore in closing the General Assemblies of 


| the Scottish Church ? — 


poleon Buonaparte ; remarking, however, that it | 
was very strange that there was a difference in | 


their ages. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
information respecting Harriett Livermore ? 
she still living? And if not, when did she die, 
and where? Did she visit Jerusalem more than 


twice ? Lz.1ws. 


Mapman’s Foop tastrnc or Oatmeat Por- 
ripGE. — In a letter written by Sir Walter Scott, 


Is | 


“ As this Assembly was constituted in the name and 
by the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only King 
and Head of this Church, so in the same name and by 
the same authority, I hereby appoint the next General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (or Free Church of 





day of May, 18—.” 
Or words to this effect. 


O. 


TRADE AND IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND.—I am 
now pursuing some inquiries into the commercial 
history of Ireland. I have obtained a tract of 100 


| pages, An Essay on the Trade and Improvement 


dated March 16, 1831 (not published by Lock- | 


hart), he describes his state of health at that 
time, and says : — 

“Tam better, but still very precarious, and have lost, 
as Hamlet says, all custom of my exercise, being never 
able to walk more than half a mile on foot, or ride a mile 
or two on a pony, on which I am literally lifted, while 
my forester walks by his head, for fear a sudden start 
should unship me altogether. I am tied by a strict regi- 
men to diet and hours, and, lite the poor madman in Bed- 
lam, most of my food tastes of oatmeal porridge.” 


To what do these last words refer ? pe 
Srr Epwarp May.— The second Marquis of 

Donegal married Anna, daughter of Sir Edward 

May, of Mayfield, county Waterford, Bart. 


| second part.” 


of Ireland, by Arthur Dobbs. Published in Dub- 
lin, Mpccxxix. It is full of important statistical 
information. On the last page it is stated that 
“ The rest of this discourse shall be given in a 
Can you or any of your readers 
assist me to the second part, or inform me if such 
second part was ever published? I think it will 
be the same Arthur Dobbs who is given in Lowndes 
as the author of a work entitled An Account of the 
Countries adjoining to Hudson's Bay, in the North- 
west Part of America, London, 1744. But no 
mention is made of the work on Ireland above re- 
ferred to. T. B. 


Witp Men. — What work contains an account 


| of the sect who, during the last century, held 


I i 


evangelical principles in Scotland, and were termed 
“Wild Men,” and these principles themselves 
“Wild Doctrines ?” VeEcTIs. 
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Portrair or Grnerat Wore py Gatns- 
norovucu. —In Mr. Thornbury’s British Painters, 
JSrom Hogarth to Turner (vol. i. p. 26), mention is 
made of a portrait of “ General Wolfe, in a silver- 
laced coat,” and Mr. Thornbury has kindly re- 
ferred me to his authority. In the Catalogue of 
Portraits, appended to G. W. Fulcher’s Life of 
Gainsborough (1856), I have found, under the 
heading of “Soldiers and Sailors:” “General 
Wolfe. (Head and bust.) He is in uniform, and 
wears his hat; the silver lace on which, and on his 
coat, is touched with great brilliancy. Possessor, 
Mrs. Gibbon.” ((Query, Gainsborough’s sister ?) 
Wolfe and Gainsborough were born in the same 
year; and the latter, it appears, did not remove 
from Ipswich to Bath, where he acquired cele- 
brity as a portrait painter, until 1760—the year 
after Wolfe’s death. From this, and other cir- 
cumstances, I think it improbable that the General 
sat to Gainsborough. However, I wish to in- 
quire whether any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
ever met with a reputed portrait of Wolfe by that 
artist ? And if so, when, where, &c. ? 

Rosert Wricur. 

102, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Queries with Answers, 


“ Apamus Exut” or Grottus.—In 1839 there 
was published “ The Adamus Exul of Grotius, or 
the Prototype of Paradise Lost: now first trans- 
lated from the Latin, by Francis Barham, Esq.” 
(Pp. xii. and 51.) This pamphlet is introduced by 
a dedication to John A. Heraud, Esq., then the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, in the October 
Number of which, in 1839, this translation from 
Grotius was also inserted. In the preface to the 
translation, Mr. Barham gives a curious account 
of the original Latin drama of Grotius, which 
was not, it seems, included in his collected works. 
Mr. Barham concludes his introduction thus : — 

“We may just add, that if this work should excite 
much interest, it is our intention to republish the original 
Latin — now extremely scarce.” 

Twenty-four years, however, have passed, and 
there has not (so far as I know) been any edition 
of the Latin of this drama. 

Is the Adamus Exul a genuine production of 
Grotius? If so, why has it had no place in his col- 
lected works ? Is there any mystification about this 
book? Where can genuine copies of it be seen ? 
What has become of the copy used by Mr. Bar- 
ham ? 

Who was the translator? Was he the editor of 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, published in nine 
vols. by Mr. Straker? What other works are 
there of Mr. Francis Barham ? L2&.ivs. 


[A copy of the original Latin tragedy, with the auto- 
graph of Grotius, is in the British Museum. It is entitled 











“ Hvgonis Grotii Sacra inqvibvs Adamvs Exvl Trageedia 
aliorymque eivsdem generis carminvm Cymvlvs conse- 
crata Francie Principi. Ex Typographio Alberti Henrici, 
Hage Comitatensi, 1601,” small 4to. It will be re- 
membered that this was one of the works quoted by 
William Lauder in his attempt to defraud Milton of his 
fame as author of the Paradise Lost. . 

Mr. Barham was the editor of the first recent reprint 
of Jeremy Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 1840. (The 
edition of 1852, by Mr. Lathbury, is decidedly the best.) 
Mr. Barham’s name is also connected with the following 
works: 1. The Life and Times of John Reuchlin, or Cap- 
nion. 2. The Political Works of Cicero, comprising “ The 
Republic ” and “ The Laws,” translated from the original. 
2 vols. 3. The Hebrew and English Holy Bible, from the 
text of Heidenheim and the version of Bennett. 4. 
Socrates, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 5, M. Guizot’s Theory 
of Syncratism and Coalition, translated from his cele- 
brated article on “ Catholicism, Protestantism, and Phi- 
losophy.”} 

Camprince Bistz.—A Bible printed at the 
Pitt Press, dated on the title-page 1837, contains 
a preliminary inscription as follows : — 

“In confequence of a communication most graciously 
made by his Majesty King William the Fourth to the 
Marquess Camden, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Syndics of the Pitt Press, anxious to testify 
their dutiful obedience to His Majesty’s wishes, undertook 
the publication of this impression of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

A copy on vellum was printed for his Majesty, 
the first eight pages being struck off at the Public 
Commencement, 1835, by the Chancellor of the 
University, the Duke of Cumberland, and other 
royal and noble personages. ‘The Bible is a quarto, 
in a beautiful type, double columns within red 
lines. My copy was purchased at Sotheby and 
Wilkinson’s, and I am under an impression that 
this edition was not sold to the public. 

What was the communication made by King 
William IV. ? H. T. D. B. 

[At the first commencement after the installation of 
the Marquis Camden as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, on July 8, 1835, he and his friends proceeded 
to one of the press-rooms in the north wing of the Pitt 
Press, when the first two sheets of a splendid edition of 
the Bible were struck off by the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Cumberland, Prince George of Cambridge, Duke of Wel- 
lington, Duke of Northumberland, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, &c. On which occasion the Chancellor in- 
formed the noble personages that His Majesty, William 
IV., had expressed to him a desire to have a copy of that 
Sacred Book from the press which bore the name of the 
illustrious statesman, William Pitt. See the Chancellor’s 
speech as reported in the Cambridge Chronicle and Jour- 
nal of July 10, 1835. This is the last edition of the Bible 
in which the reading occurs, Matt. xii. 23, “Is this the 
Son of David?” instead or “Is not this the Son of 
David? ”)} 
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Bairannta on Pence anp Hatrrence. —I 
shall be glad of any information as to the origin 
of this figure, when first employed, and why 


adopted. Also why the fourpenny piece is the 
only silver coin which bears it. W. H. W111s. 
Bristol. 


[The earliest coin we have been able to trace with the 
figure of Britannia is a copper halfpenny of Charles II., 
1672. This coin was engraved by Roetier, and the 
figure of Britannia is said by Evelyn to bear a strong 
resemblance to the Duchess of Richmond. “ Monsieur 
Roti (graver to his late Majesty Charles II.) so accurately 
expressed the countenance of the Duchess of Richmond 
in the head of Britannia in the reverse of some of our 
coin, and especially in a medal, as one may easily, and 
almost at first sight, know it to be her grace.” (Numis- 
mata, p. 27.) Walpole says, he believes this was Philip 
Rotier, and that he, “ being in love with the fair Mrs, 
Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, represented her likeness, 
under the form of Britannia, on the reverse of a large 
medal with the king’s head.” (Anecdotes of Painting, iii. 
173.) In 1836, it was resolved to issue silver groats for 


general circulation; the reverse is a figure of Britannia | 


helmeted, seated, resting her right hand upon her shield, 
and supporting a trident with her left. “ These pieces,” 
says Mr. Hawkins, “are said to have owed their exist- 


ence to the pressing instance of Mr. Hume, from whence | 


they, for some time, bore the nickname of Joeys. As 


they were very convenient to pay short cab‘fares, the | 


Hon. M.P. was extremely unpopular with the drivers, 
who frequently received only a groat where otherwise 


they would have received a sixpence without any demand 


for change. One driver ingeniously endeavoured to put 
them out of circulation by giving all he received to his 
son upon condition that he did not spend them or ex- 
change them. This had, however, one good effect, as it 
made the man an economist, and a little store became 
accumulated which would be useful upon some unex- 
pected emergence.” (Silver Coins of England, p. 257.) 
Consult also Ruding’s Annals of Coinage, ii. 385. } 


Joun Wican, M.D.—Where can any sketch 
of the life of this distinguished physician and 


eminent scholar in the last century be found? | 


He edited a magnificent folio edition of Areteus, 
published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 
1723. A John Wigan occurs in the list of Prin- 
cipals of New Inn Hall, from 1726 to 1732, whom 
I presume to have been the same person. 

He was educated at Westminster under Dr. 
Robert Friend, elected to Christ Church as Stu- 
dent in 1714, and died in Jamaica in 1739. Be- 
sides Areteus he edited Dr. John Friend's Works, 
and was the author of several copies of verses in 
the Carmina Quadragesimalia. 
however, as I can discover about him are but 
meagre. Oxonrensis. 

[John Wigan, M.D., born 1695, was the son of the Rev. 
Wm. Wigan, rector of Kensington. He was educated at 


| eighteenth year. 


Such particulars, | 


| or, two, three, and two.” 


the Westminster school, and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
i 








| A.B. Feb. 6, 1718, A.M. March 22, 1720; proceeded M.D. 
| July 6, 1727. On Oct. 5, 1726, he was admitted Prin- 
| cipal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, and about the same time 
| appointed secretary to the Earl of Arran. He was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the College of Physicians, April 3, 1732+ 
and settled in London. In 1738 Dr. Wigan accompanied 
his friend Mr. Trelawny to Jamaica as physician and 
secretary, and died there Dec. 5, 1739, aged forty-four. 
Vide Munk’s Roll of the College of Physicians, ii. 108, and 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterienses, ed. 1852, p. 262.] 



























| 
| Joun Rrynotps. — Can you furnish any parti- 
| culars of the life of John Reynolds, Esq., Admiral 
| of the White, who died in 1788. R. S. F. 
[ Some particulars of Admiral John Reynolds after he 
| entered the navy, are given in Charnock's Biographig 
Navalis, v. 503. On the 380th of October, 1746, he was 
promoted to be captain of the “ Arundel”; was governor 
| of Georgia, between 1745 and 1758; appointed captain of 
the “ Burford” in 1769 or 1770; removed into the “ De- 
| fence ” early in 1771, which was his last command as 
private captain. On March 31, 1775, he was promoted to 
be rear-admiral of the Blue, as he was on Feb. 3, 1776, to 
be rear-admiral of the White ; early in Jan. 1778, to be rear 
| of the Red, and on the 29th of the same month to be 
vice-admiral of the Blue. On Sept. 26, 1780, he was far- 
ther advanced to be vice-admiral of the White, and on 
Sept. 24, 1787, made admiral of the Blue. His death took 
place in January, 1788. ] 


ticuarD Gepnev.—Can you oblige me with a 
few particulars regarding the life of this juvenile 
poet ; the date of his death, &c.? mi oe 

[Richard Solomon Gedney was born at New York on 
Oct. 15, 1838. At the age of two years he was brought 
| over to England, and educated first at Chorlton High 

School, near Manchester, and afterwards at Cheltenham 

College. In his late years he manifested a strong par- 

tiality for dramatic literature; but, alas! this youthful 
| aspirant for literary fame did not live to complete his 
After a protracted illness, he died on 
| July 15, 1856, and his remains were embalmed and for- 
warded to America for interment in the family mausoleum 
at Malvern Hall, on the banks of the river Hudson. See 
a brief Memoir of this youthful genius by James Ogden, 
M.D., prefixed to R. S.Gedney’s Poetical Works, Second 
Edition, New York, 8vo, 1857. } 


Arms or Sm Witriam Sennoxe.—The arms 
of Sennoke, Lord Mayor 1418, are seven acorns. 
I should be glad to hoe their relative position, 
and the tinctures of the coat. y t 


R. 


[In Stow’s Survey, 1633, fol. p. 561, the seven acorns 
of the coat of Sir William Sevenoke are placed as three, 
three, and one; but in Burke’s Armory we read, “ Seven- 
oke (Lord Mayor of London, 1418). Az. seven acorns 
Under the local name “ Seven- 
oke,” Burke gives “ Vert, seven acorns or, three, three 


’ 


and one,” as in Stow. } 








id 
} 
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Weeu.— In an account, temp. Edw. IIL, this 
word seems to express a particular or certain 
weight or quantity : thus, 7 wegh salis et dimidium, 
a weigh and half of salt. Bosworth's Ang.-Saz. 
Dict. translates “ weg, weg,” a wey, weigh, weight ; 
“wegg, wecg,” a mass. The modern usage—a 
weigh or wey of cheese, for instance—is also inde- 
finite. A reference to any authority where used 
otherwise will oblige. G. A. C. 


[ The following passages in the “ Statutum de ponderi- 
bus et mensuris” (which tve transcribe from a MS. copy 
in a hand temp. Edw. I.; see also Statutes of the Realm) 
will explain as well as may be the question asked by our 
correspondent : — 

“Waga enim, tam plumbi, quam lane, sepi, vel casei, 
ponderat xiiij petras.” And in another place we have— 
“ Qualibet petra habet xiij libras.”] 


Twetrra Nicgut: tae worst Pun.— Among 
the amusements of Twelfth Night, did any one 
ever hear of a prize given to the party who could 
make the worst pun ? Josern Mirrer. 


[We never did; but we have heard many puns which 
might fairly be admitted to the competition. We once 
heard of a prize offered for the worst conundrum, which 
was won by the following: 

“ Why is the bellowing of a single bull less melodious 
than the bellowing of two? Give it up?” 

Answer: “ Because the first is only a bull, but the 
second is a bull-bull” (bulbul, a nightingale), 

This was unanimously admitted by the friends as- 
sembled to be the worst conundrum they had ever heard, 
and as such received the prize. ] 


Porrrarr or Bishop Horstey.—In any of 
the numerous publications of the Bishop, “was 
there ever a portrait of him published in any of 
them, or in any contemporary publications of his 
time, or since ? Geo. I. Coorrr. 

[A Memoir of Bishop Horsley, with a portrait, may be 
found in the European Magazine, \xiii. 371, 494. In 
Evans’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, vol. i. p. 177, 
are the following: 8vo, 6d.; large folio, 5s. proof, 7s. 6d., 
by J. Green, engraved by Meyer; 4to, 2s. 6d. by Hum- 
phrey, engraved by Godby. ] ' 


~ Epucation.”—Who was the author of a work, 
entitled, Of Education, especially of Young Gen- 
tlemen e - copy is “the fifth impression, Ox- 
ford, printed at the Theatre for Amos Curteyne, 
anno 1687,” and has a woodcut of the Sheldonian 
Theatre on the title-page. H. T. D. B. 


[This is one of the productions of Obadiah Walker, 
sometime Master of University College, Oxford, who 
espoused the faith of the Roman Church on the accession 
of James IT., and abjured it on his abdication. Commons’ 
Journals, Oct. 26, 1689; and Dod’s Church History, ii.8.) 





Replies. 
JEREMY COLLIER ON THE STAGE, ETC. 
(3" S. iv. 390, 435.) 


The notice of Collier's Short View in Colley 
Cibber’s Apology, led me early to procure the 
book, and its own proper merit and interest, to 
search after the works of those who took part in 
the controversy with him. One of these led to 
another, till at length—(in the way that Charles 
Lamb said that he had managed to acquire the 
wonderful mastery over tobacco, by which he as- 
tonished the weaker nerves of Dr. Parr: “by 
toiling after it, Sir, as some men toil after vir- 
tue ” )—I succeeded in obtaining a very complete 
collection. In looking this over with the list of 
your correspondent, I find that I am able to add 
the titles of the following : — 

“Overthrow of Stage-Playes, by way of Controversy 
between D. Gager and D. Rainoldes, wherein is manifestiy 
proved that it is not only unlawful to be an Actor, but a 


| Beholder of those Vanities. By Dr. John Reynolde.” Lon- 


don, 4to, 1599. 

“Theatrum Redivivum ; or, the Theatre Vindicated, by 
Sir Richard Baker, in Answer to Mr. Pryn’s Histrio- 
Mastix, Wherein his groundless assertions against Stage- 
Plays are discovered, his mistaken Allegations of the 
Fathers manifested, as also what he calls his Reasons, to 
be nothing but his Passions.” London, 12mo, 1662, 
pp. 141. F 

{ These pieces of course belong to former controversies. 
T mention them as connected with the subject, and just 
falling under my hand. ] 

“A Vindication of the Stage, with the Usefullness and 
Advantages of Dramatic Representation, in Answer to 
Mr. Collier’s late Book, entituled,” &c. 4to, London,1698, 


» 29. 

“A Letter to Mr. Congreve on his Pretended Amend- 
ments,” &c. 8vo, London, 1698, pp. 42. 

“A Further Defence of Dramatic Poetry; Being the 
Second Part of the Review of Mr. Collier’s View, &c. 
Done by the same Hand.” 8vo, London, 1698, pp. 72. 

“A Representation of the Impiety and Immorality of 
the English Stage, with Reasons for putting a stop thereto, 
and some Questions addrest ‘to those who frequent the 
Play-Houses.” 12mo, London, 1704, pp. 24. 

“Serious Reflections on the Scandalous Abuse and 
Effects of the Stage: in a Sermon preached at the Parish 
Church of St. Nicholas in the City of Bristol, on Sunday 
the 7th Day of January, 1704. By Arthur Bedford, M.A.,”” 
&c. 8vo, Bristol, 1705, pp. 44. 

“The Stage-Beaux toss’d in a Blanket, or Hypocrisie 
Alamode ; Exposed in a true Picture of Jerry » 
a Pretending Scourge to the English Stage, a Comedy, 
with a Prologue on Occasional Conformity ; being a Full 
Explanation of the Poussin Doctor’s Book, and an Epi- 
logue on the Reformers. Spoken at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. 4to, London, 1704, pp. 64. 

[This piece was written by the celebrated Tom Brown. } 


_“The Evil and Danger of Stage Plays, shewing their 
Natural Tendency to Destroy Religion, and introduce a 
General Corruption of Manners, in almost Two thousand 
Instances, &c. By Arthur Bedford.” 8vo, London, 1706, 
pp. 227. 

(“As the eminent labours of Mr. Collier and others 
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have justly alarmed the nation; so I hope that my weak 
endeavours may be in some measure serviceable for their 
further conviction,” &c. ] 

“A Defence of Plays; or, the Stage Vindicated from 
several Passages in Mr. Collier’s ‘Short View,’ wherein is 
offered the most Probable Method of Reforming our Plays, 
with a Consideration how far vicious Characters may be 
allowed on the Stage. By Edward Filmer, Doctor of the 
Civil Laws.” 8vo, London, Tonson, 1707, pp. 167. 

[This is the work of which the imprint is sought. ] 


“The Works of Mr. Robert Gould,” &c., 2 
London. 1709. 

[The second volume contains “The Play House, a 
Satyr.” In three parts, some 1200 lines, very “ free ” and 
curious. | 


vols. 8vo, 


“A Serious Remonstrance on Behalf of the Christian 
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Religion, against the horrid Blasphemies and Impieties | 


which are still used in the English Play Houses, to the 
great Dishonour of Almighty God, and in contempt of the 
Statutes of this Realm, shewing their plain Tendency to 
overthrow all Piety, and advance the Interest and Honour 
of the Devil in the World; from almost Seven thousand 
Instances taken out of the Plays of the present Century, 
and especially of the last four years, in defiance of all 
methods hitherto used for their Reformation. By Arthur 
Bedford, M.A., Chaplain to the Most Noble Wriothesley, 
Duke of Bedford,” &c. 8vo, London, 1719, pp. 383. 

[In this very curious book, the reverend compiler has, 
with singular industry, and, as it would appear, out of 
consideration for the convenience of lovers of obscene and 
blasphemous reading, produced a manual which saves the 
necessity of reference to our more licentious writers for 
the drama. Thus we are reminded of those judicious 
editions of the Classics, in uswm scholarum, so neatly sati- 
rised by Byron in Don Juan, canto 1. xliv. Very little is 
known of the Rev. Arthur Bedford; he was successively 
Vicar of Temple in the city of Bristol, and Rector of New- 
ton St. Loe, in the county of Somerset. He afterwards 
resided in London as chaplain to the Haberdashers’ Hos- 
pital at Hoxton, and died September 13,1745. His other 
works are enumerated in the F’y-Leaves, published by 
Mr. Miller late of Chandos Street, 12mo, 1854, p. 176, 
ist Series.” ] 

“The Conduct of the Stage considered ; Being a Short 
Historical Account of its Original, &c., humbly recom- 
mended to the consideration of those whe frequent the Play- 
Houses. ‘One Play-House ruins more Souls than Fifty 
Churches are able to save,’ Bulstrode’s Charge to the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex, April 21, 1718.” 8yvo, London, 
1721, pp. 43. ? 

“The Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertain- 
ment fully demonstrated, by W. Law, A.M.” 2nd ed. 
Svo, London, 1726, pp. 50. ~ 

“A Short View, &c., by Jeremy Collier.” 
1728. j 


Svo, Lond mn, 


[Containing several Defences of the same in answer 
to Mr. Congreve, Dr. Drake,” &c. I cite this reprint of 
Collier’s original work here, in chronological sequence, 
as being the best edition, and the one to be specially 
sought for by the collector, as he will here have, without 
further trouble, the “ Defence,” the “Second Defence,” 


and the “ Further Vindication ” in reply to Dr. Filmer. ] 
“An Oration, in which an Enquiry is made whether 
the Stage is, or can be made, a School for forming the 
Mind to Virtue, and proving the Superiority of Theatric 
Instruction over those of History and Moral Philosophy. 
By Charles Poree of the Society of Jesus. ) 
Mr, Lockman.” ; 


l'ranslated by 
8vo, London, 1734, pp. Lil. 
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| The citation of the last two pamphlets has taken 
me somewhat beyond the Collierian controversy 
proper; but they are not without value and im- 
portance as bearing on the general subject. 
Witi1aM Bares. 
Edgbaston. 


ROMAN GAMES. 
(3 S, iii. 490; iv. 19.) 

Allow me to assure Cugssporoves that, to the 
best of my belief and information, I have not 
“misquoted the passage from Justinian,” sent by 
me to your columns some months ago, in the hope 
of eliciting, if possible, an exact explanation of the 
games therein alluded to. I have since consulted 
several of the best editions of the Corpus Juris, 
and cannot find anything to justify the substitu- 
tion of “cordacem”™ for “contacem;” and, be- 
sides, from an extract which I shall presently give, 
it will be seen that the “ quintanum contacem” 
is quite another thing from the “ cordax,” with 
the aid of which CurssporouGH interprets the 
passage. 

Among those which I have consulted I may 
mention the well-known editions of Dion. Gotho- 
Sredus, cura Sim. van Leeuwen, Amst. 1663; the 
Corpus Juris Academicum, Friesleben, 1789; and 
a modern stereotyped edition (1858) of the Corpus 
Juris, originally prepared by the critical brothers, 
Kriegel. 

The passage I before sent to you was (taking 
the Gothofredan edition as our guide) from Code, 
3, 43, 3, in med. By way of further explanation 
[ would take the liberty (assuming that the work 
is not in CuessporovGn's hands) of quoting a 
previous passage, c. 3, 43, 1, which has the ad- 
vantage of a few notes (curé van Leeuwen) in 
explanation of the text: — 

“ Duntaxat autem ludere liceat “ovdBoAor,48 liceat item 
TomovéBodoy,49 Kovraydv KévTaka, et item liceat 





ludere «oy 
ludere 5° xwpls rhs wéprns, id est, ludere vibratione Quin- 
tiana,5! absque spiculo, sive aculeo aut ferro, a quodam 
Quinto ita nominata hac lusus specie. Liceat item ludere 
weptxuT}y, id est, exerceri lucta:5? liceat veroetiam ex- 
erceri hippice,*5 id est, equorum cursu,” &c. 


Having before me the information contained in 
this passage, what I wanted was a reference to 
some work of authority containing a full and ac- 
curate description of the different games. If such 
a work does not exist, I reciprocate the wish ex- 
pressed by Cuessnoroven, that some modern 


“48 Td est, singulari saltu. 

49 Saltu conto sussulto. 

50 Alii legunt car’ &udw, vel Catampo, vel Catabo, quod 
cenus est ludi Festo. 

5t Ab inventore sic dicta. 
2 Seu colluctatione. 

55 ‘Jema), Troia sive Pyrrhica, curriculum equorum,” 
xe. 


5 
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“Strutt” would give to the world the results of | pecially of these works might furnish us with an 


his researches in this neglected field. 


A difficulty occurs in Cuessnorot Gu's render- 


ing of the “singulari saltu” a somersault; be- 
cause, supposing it to be a somersault, how, in the 
“saltu conto sussulto” could it be thrown with a 
pole? May it not rather have been an ordinary 
flying jump? ‘The note marked * may give 
Cursssoroveu a better clue if he will kindly con- 
tinue his inquiry, and oblige one at a distance who 
has not his facility for reference and research. 
What was the “ vibratio Quintiana ?” for if it 


was “ab inventore sic dicta,” as the note says it | 


was (note *'), it is at variance with Cugss- 
BnoRovuGn’s reference to the “ Quintanus or five 
deep rows of the circus.” Would it not rather 
be an exercise in which a xovtds was hurled 
at some object, the xovrds being “sine fibuli,” 
xwpls rijs wéprns, i. e. without a hooked point or 
prong, to avoid danger. I admit this to be an 
explanation par hazard, and therefore will not 
stake my “etymological sagacity” on its accuracy. 
The epixyuvriv was evidently a wrestling match, 
“ exerceri lucta,” but of what precise nature still 
depends on some of your obliging correspondents. 

have no doubt that the “ hippice ” was some 
modification of the “ludus Trojx,” for, judging 
from the account given by Virgil (/2n. v. 545) ot 
that very intricate movement, it would scarcely 
have been worth the performer's while to have 
played for the single “solidus,” which Justinian 
fixed as the legal limit. 

I find I omitted to add another game to those of 
which I before sought explanation, viz., what ex- 
actly were the “lignea equestria”? In the Code 
3, 43, 3, ad _fin., these words occur: “ Prohibemus 
etiam ne sint equi (seu equestres) lignei,” &c. 
And in the “argumentum”™ preceding the (Go- 
thofredan) text, the following amusing passage is 
given : — 

“ Balsamon notat de equi lignei significatione, incidisse 
apud Imperatorem gravem quondam disputationem, qui- 
busdam asserentibus illum ludum significari7 quo pueri 
extra circum aurigando pro equis hominibus utuntur; 
aliis, vero, contro contendibus ligneam esse fabricam per 
scalas ligneas exaltatam, habentem in medio diversa fo- 
ramina: nam qui hoc genere ludebant, quatuor globulos 
diversorum colorum superjiciebant ex superiore parte, et 
qui primus globulorum per foramina ex ultimo foramine 
egrediebatur, hic victoriam dabat ei, qui projecerat.” 

This extract may assist in the solution of the 
difficulty, although, if there was “ gravis dispu- 
tatio apud Imperatorem,” as to its exact meaning, 
we can hardly now look for a precise settlement. 
I have no access here to the works of Balsamon, 
who was a scholar and ecclesiastic of the Greek 
church in the twelfth century, and wrote Com- 
mentarius in Photii Nomocanonem, 4to, Paris, 
1615. Photius wrote his Nomocanon about the 
year 858 a.p.; it was published at Paris, 4to, with 
a Latin version, by Justel, 1615. The latter es- 





explanation. We know that in the Roman chariot 
races the charioteers were divided into ditferent 
factions (greges v. factiones), according to the 
colours of their livery (v. Adams’s Rom. Ant.) ; 
thus we have the white faction (/. alba), the red 
(russata), the sky or sea-coloured (venéta), the 
green (prasina); and afterwards the golden and 
the purple (aurea et purpurea); and Adams tells 
us, on the authority of Procopius (Bell. Pers. i.), 
“that in the time of Justinian no less than 30,000 
men lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult, 
raised by contention among the partisans of these 
several colours.” The constitution prohibiting 
these “ lignea equestria,’ Cursssoroven will re- 
member, was Justinian’s own: but can he trace 
any connection between the two matters? In 
conclusion I may add, that in the hope of satisfy- 
ing my curiosity, I have consulted different com- 
mentators on the Code, but find that, like those 
on the Digest, they deal with the general subject of 
the “alea” without specifying or inquiring into 
the character of the prohibited games. 
Ucyre. 
Cape Town, S. A. 


ST. PATRICK AND THE SHAMROCK. 
(3" S. iv. 187, 233, 293.) 


I am certainly not a little surprised to find 
Canon Darton taking up this subject in a serious 
manner, having always considered it as a weak 
invention of anenemy. Admitting, as we must 
do, that St. Patrick was a Christian, a man of 
common sense, and ordinary ability, the story 
falls to the ground at once. For, surely, it must 
be evident to the meanest capacity, that neither 
as a symbol, argument, nor illustration, can any 
material substance, natural or artificial, be com- 
= to the Divine mystery of the Trinity in 

Jnity. 

It is pleasant to turn from this absurd, if not 
egregiously irreverent, story of St. Patrick and 
the Shamrock, to the charming and instructive 


| legend of St. Augustine, on the same holy and 


incomprehensible subject. When this revered 
Father was writing his De Trinitate, he one day 


| wandered on the seashore, absorbed in profound 


| art now meditating.” 


meditation. Suddenly, looking up, he observed a 
beautiful boy, who, having made a hole in the 
sand, appeared to be bringing water from the sea 
to fill it. “ What are you doing, my pretty 
child?” inquired the holy man. “I am going 
to empty the ocean into that hole I have just 
made in the sand,” replied the boy. “ Impos- 
sible!” exclaimed the saint. “ No more impos- 
sible,” replied the child, “ than for thee, O Au- 
gustine, to explain the mystery on which thou 


The boy disappeared, and 








_ 


< 
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Augustine then understood that he had been 
vouchsafed a celestial vision. 

The earliest notice that I know of the story of 
St. Patrick and the Shamrock, is found in The 
Koran, not that of Mahomet, by the way, but a 
work attributed to the indecent scoffer and dis- 
grace to his cloth, Laurence Sterne, and runs as 
follows : 

« Explaining the mystery of the Redemption once to a 
young Templar, I happened to make an allusion, adapted 
to his own science, of the levying a fine, and suffering a 
recovery; this simile was repeated afterwards to my dis- 
advantage; and I was deemed an intidel thenceforward. 
And why? merely because I am a merry parson, I sup- 
pose — for St. Patrick, the Irish patron, because he was 
a grave one, was canonized for illustrating the Trinity 
by the comparison of a Shamrock.” * 

The various differences of opinion, respecting 
what plant really is the shamrock, are most ludi- 
crous. A Mr. Bicheno, a Welshman, I believe, 
discovered it in the wood-sorrel, Oxalis acetosella ; 
and Mr. Repmonp, who, at least, bas an Irish 
name, follows the example of Moore, and calls it 
“a grass.” But it must be recollected that 
Moore can claim poetical licence for his error, 
and does not fall into Mr. Repmonp’s curious 
confusion of ideas, by speaking of a “ trefoil 
grass."~ That “all flesh is grass” we know, 
but Mr. Repmonp will find a difficulty in per- 
suading us that all vegetable is. The plant known 
all over Ireland as the shamrock is, most un- 
doubtedly, the white clover, trifolium repens: it is 
not “ peculiarly indigenous to some parts of Ire- 
land only,” but to my certain knowledge is found 
in England, Scotland, and France. Curiously 
enough, in the last-mentioned country, it bears a 
a kind of implied sanctity, its common French 
name being Alleluia; while a kindred plant, the 
large clover, cultivated for fodder_both in France 
and England, is termed Saintfoin—Fanum sanc- 
tum. 

Mr. F. R. Davies shrewdly hits the mark, 
when he notices the white clover as a sacred 
plant of ancient Pagan times. Almost all tri- 
foliated plants have been so. Pliny, in his Natural 
History, tells us — 
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| coins, medals, and monuments. 
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aspici. Preterea, celebratibus auctoribus, contra omnia 
venena pro antidoto sufficere.” : 


These are very remarkable passages, to the 
comparative mythologist; taking them in con- 
nection with the legends of St. Patrick, the 
snakes, and the shamrock. 

About fifty years ago, Dr. Drummond, a dis- 
tinguished Irish botanist, found in the western 
part of the county of Cork, a variety of clover 
with a brown spot in the centre of each leaf, 
which he poetically and fancifully named “ the 
real Irish Shamrock;” this plant, however, is 
English, as well as Irish, and I have discovered 
it growing, plentifully, beside the towing path on 
the Surrey side of the Thames, between the Cross 
Deep at ‘I'wickenham and Teddington Lock. 

As I have just observed, many tri-foliated plants 
have been held sacred from a remote antiquity. 
The trefoil was eaten by the horses of Jupiter * ; 
and a golden, three-leaved, immortal, plant, af- 
fording riches and protection, is noticed in Homer's 
Hymn. in Mercurium. In the palaces of Nineveh, 
and on the medals of Rome, representations of 
triple branches, triple leaves, and triple fruit, 
are to be found. On the temples and pyramids of 
Gibel-el-Birkel, considered to be much older than 
those of Egypt, there are representations of a 
tri-leaved plant, which in the illustrations of 
Hoskins’s Travels in Ethiopia seems to be nothing 
else than a shamrock. The triad is still a favourite 
figure in national and heraldic emblems. ‘Thus 
we have, besides the shamrock of Ireland, the 
three legs of Man, the broad arrow of England, 
the phaon of heraldry, the three feathers of the 
Prince of Wales, the tri-color, and the fleur-de- 
lis of France. Key, in his exceedingly interesting 
work, Histoire du Drapeau, des Couleurs, et des 
Insignes, de la Monarchie Francaise (Paris, 1837), 
gives engravings of no less than 311 different 
forms of fleur-de-lis, found on ancient Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Persian, and Mexican vases, 
Including also 


| forms of the fleur-de-lis used in medieval and 


“Trifolium scio credi prevalere contra serpentium 


ictus et scorpionum,—serpentesque nunquam in trifolia 


* From The Posthumous Works of a late celebrated 
Genius, Deceased. This rather rare book is reviewed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine fur 1770. My copy bears the 
imprint, Dublin, Mpcctxx. Some bibliographers have 
erroneously attributed this work to Swift. This error 
can only be accounted for by the well-known fact, that 
as travellers not unfrequently describe places they have 
not visited, so bibliographers very often take it upon 
them to describe books they have never seen. [ The Post- 
humous Works of a late Celebrated Genius Deceased, a kind 
o* Shandiana, including also The Koran, is by Mr. Richard 
Griffith, of Millecent, co. Kildare. Vide Gent. Mag. vol. 
Ixvii. pt. ii, p. 755, and “N. & Q.” 1* S, i, 418.—Ep.] 

+ Grass produces blades, not leaves. 


modern Greece, England, Germany, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Georgia, Arabia, China, and Japan. It 
also appears on the mariners’ compass, and the 
pack of playing-cards ; two things which, however 
essentially different, are still the two things that 
civilisation has most widely extended over the 
habitable globe. WituiaM Pinkerton. 
Hounslow, 





For a good summary of the evidence in favour 
of the Wood Sorrel, see an article by Mr. James 
Hardy in the Border Magazine, i. 148. (Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 1863.) Jon. J. B. Workarp. 


* Callimachus, Hymn. in Dianam, 
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HARVEY OF WANGEY HOUSE. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 529.) 

In answer to the appeal of your correspondent, 
C. P. L., I beg to inform him that Wangey House 
stands on the south side of Chadwell Heath, about 
two miles from the town of Romford, but in the 
= of Barking and Dagenham. The present 

ouse was erected in the second quarter of the 
last century ; but I have a rudely drawn sketch 
of the old Harvey mansion, from the large map | 
of Barking Manor, a.p. 1653. The Manor of 
Wangey has for some centuries been held distinct 
from the manor house and lands. The Harveys 
lived at Wangey House from early in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,— when Alderman, afterwards 
Sir James, Harvey, purchased the estate from Cle- 
ment Sysley of Eastbury House—until far on in 
the reign of King Charles II. Of this there is 
good evidence. See Visitation of Essex, 1634, in 
the College of Arms; Funeral Certificates, Col- 
lege of Arms; Dagenham Parish Registers ; 
Harvey Wills at Doctors’ Commons; Barking 
Manor Court Rolls, &c. From these and other 
sources, I have collected much relating to the 
Harveys— as a considerable Essex family. Sir 


James Harvey, who died in 1583, was father | 


of Sir Sebastian Harvey, who settled at Mardyke, 
an old house still standing near Dagenham — 


James, who succeeded his father at W angey — | 


and William, who died, s. p. in 1610. Sir Se- 
bastian Harvey died intestate in 1620, leaving 
one daughter, Mary, afterwards the wife of John 
Popham. James Harvey had a very large family, 
and died in 1627. His stately monument, with 
its quaint inscription, still remains in the rector’s 


chancel at Dagenham church. Samuel, his second | 


son, who lived at Aldborough Hatch, in Barking 
parish, married Constance, daughter of Dr. Donne, 
and widow of the celebrated Edward Alleyn. At 
his house, of which I have also a tracing from the 
map of 1653, Donne was taken with his last ill- 
ness. Samuel Harvey's children eventually in- 
herited the property of the family. 

Numerous entries of the Harvey family are 
scattered through the Registers of Dagenham, 
Barking, Romford, and Hornchurch. There must 
be many entries also in the Registers of St. 
Dionis’ Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, as the 
town house of the Harveys stood in Lime Street ; 
and the earlier generations were buried in St. 
Dionis’ church. I found about forty entries at 
Dagenham. The last, January 21, 1677-8, re- 
cords the burial of James Harvey, gent. He 


had, not many years before, sold the W angey | 


estate to Thomas Waldegrave. 

These brief notes may be acceptable to C. P. L., 
as no account of the Harvey family is to be found 
in Morant’s or rany other History of Essex.* They 





° These Ha arveys must not bec onfounded with the Har- 
veys of Chigwell, co. Essex; nor with the Herveys of 


| are not, however, offered as a satisfactory account 

of the family, and I shall be happy to give him 

further information. Epwarp J. Sace. 
Stoke Newington. 


Vircit’s Testimony To ovr Saviour’s ADVENT 
(3" S. iv. 490.) — The exact words of the line 
quoted by your correspondent are not, I believe, 
to be found in Virgil. The line intended by the 
author of the Christian Mystery is doubtless the 
seventh in the well-known fourth eclogue, or Pol- 
lio, of Virgil. 

“ Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.” 


In the “ Argument” prefixed to this eclogue in 
Forbiger’s Virgil, Lipsiw, 1852, vol. i. p. 62, the 
writer observes — 

“Vaticinationem Sibylle de Christi natalibus expres- 
sam esse, quam Virgilius ingeniose ad natales nobilis 
pueri transtulerit jam Lactantius, Jnst. vii. 24, statuit, 
et Constantinus M. in Orat. ad Sanctorum Catum, Eusebii 
librisde . . ° . «+ demonstrare voluit. Cujus 
auctoritatem quum olim plerumque Christiani_homines 
(cf. Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. t. iv. p. 767, sq.) tum. re- 
centioribus temporibus viri docti secuti sunt plerique.” 
| And again — 


“Succurrebat jam vaticinium illud vulgatum de rege 
sive herie venturo vel nascituro (cf. Suet. Aug. 94), quod 
sub Nerone iterum increbruit.”’ (Suet. Vesp. 4.) 


With this of Virgil's, we may compare the first 
eclogue of Calpurnius, 
W. Bowsen Row tanps. 
In the medieval dramatic colloquy concerning 
our Saviour’s birth, contributed by Mr. WorxKarp, 
| he says that Virgil gives his evidence thus : — 
| “ Ecce polo demissa solo nova progenies est,” 
| but that he cannot anywhere find the words. The 
idea, if not the actual words, I thought, sounded 
familiar to my ears on reading it, and on referring 
to the fourth Eclogue, I found the sentiment thus 
expressed : — 
“ Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.” 

This is so very like what is put into Virgil's 
mouth, that we may surely conceive the other to 
be merely an error of copyists, or a line written 
down from memory. Might not the Mantuan 
possibly, when summoned after so long rest, have 
somewhat adapted his metre, to that of the rest of 
the dialogue, and spoken thus ? — 

“ See, sent down from highest heaven, 
Wondrous child to man now given.” 
Jos. Harcrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


Ricnarp Apams (2 S. x. 70; 3™ S. iv. 527.) 
Some light may be thrown upon his identity from 
the facts, that the one of this name, who was the 
second son of Sir Thomas Adams, Alderman of 


M arks, an "important manor house, which stood within a a 
mile of Wangey. They were in no way connected with 
these families. 
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London, &c., was born on January 6, 1619-20; 


and died without issue on June 13, 1661. He | 


was buried in Lancaster Church, where there is, 
or was, a monumental inscription. He would have 
been only seventeen years of age in 1637; rather 
young to be the author of the verses in the Cam- 
bridge collection. If, also, he were admitted a 
Fellow Commoner of Catharine Hall in April, 

1635, he would have but barely passed his fifteenth 
year. The Messrs. Coorer can judge of the pro- 
babilities better than I can. J.L.C. 


Tuomas Coo (2" S. vi. 344, 375, 376.) — This | 


person, who represents himself as starving in New- 
gate in November, 1633 (Bruce’s Calendar Dom. 
State Papers, Car. I. vi. 310), was of Peterhouse, 
B.A. 1586-7 ; M.A. 1590. - 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Grorce Bankes (2™ S. ix. 67.)— We make 


no doubt that the president of some college, whose | 


Common-Place Book constitutes MS. Harl. 4050, 
was George Bankes, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1597-8; M.A. 1601; Taxor, 1615; 
Vicar of Cherryhinton, Cambridgeshire, 1629-38. 


We have transcripts of many college orders signed | | 


by him. In 1633 and 1635 he adds president to 
his name. 

For the information of such of your readers as 
may not be conversant with the usages of this 
University, we may explain that in that College, 
President is synonymous with Vice-Master. The 
term certainly occasions confusion, as in one in- 
stance here, and in several at Oxford, it denotes 
the head of the college. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper, 

Cambridge. 

Qvoration (3 S.iv. 499.) —In reply to your 
correspondent M. S., the lines he alludes to must, 
I imagine, be these: — 

“ Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
“Thus it is with vulgar natures, 
Use them kindly they rebel; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well.” 

The author was Aaron Hill, and they will be 

found at p. 822 of the Elegant Extracts. W 


Sir Nicuoras Turogmorton (3" S. iv. 454.) 
I find in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
vol. i. p. 215, mention made of a Sir Nicholas 
Throcmorton, Knight, 
degree of Master of Arts at a convocation held at 
Oxford, Sept. 6, 1566. <A note at the foot of the 
age referring to the convocation gives its place 
in ‘the Calendar, viz., Fasti Oron. vol. i. col. 100. 
Perhaps this may be of some assistance to the re- 
searches of Mr. Tueonatp Smip. Various other 


members, I should suppose of the same family, 


as having received the | 





with variously spelled names, may be found in 
the same book at the following pages: —vol. i. 
pp- 192, 197 note, 534; vol. ii. pp. 73, 86. 

K. R. C. 


Pen-tootu (3' S. iv. 491.) —I am inclined to 
think that the Huntingdonshire labourer meant 
| pin, though he said pen-tooth : for the e and i are 
very much confounded in the eastern counties, 
and very likely so in the bordering county of 
Huntingdon. In Norfolk, a person will speak of 
a pin when he means a pen for sheep, or cattle ; 
and a pen-tooth was probably a pin-tooth (a ca- 
| nine tooth), which is more sharp-pointed than our 
| other teeth. Thus the uvula, in Norfolk, is called 
| the pin of the throat; and Shakspeare speaks of 
| the pin, or point of the heart. F. C. H. 


Marearet Fox (3" S. iv. 137.) — The follow- 
ing are the arms of her first husband, of the name 
of Fell, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 
| granted Jan. 9,1772: Ar. three lozenges in fesse 
| vert. between as many damask roses ppr. seeded 
| or barbed of the second. Crest, out of a mural 
| coronet, eu. a dexter arm embowed in armour, 
ypr. garnished or, holding in the hand ppr. a tilt- 


ing spear of the last. DuruamM. 


| 

| Frrrm (38'S. iv. 478), in the Weald of Kent, 
| where also it signifies a wood, is pronounced 
| “fright.” This is another of the singularities of 
pronunciation peculiar to that county, derived, 

probably, from their ancestors, the Jutes. Thus, 
a ditch, or dyke, is called a “dick.” It seems not 
unlikely that such variations may throw light on 
the original languages, or dialects, of the Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons. The word “ burh,” variously 
pronounced “ borough,” “ burgh,” and “ bury,” is 
an instance which has already been given. Can 
your readers furnish more. They might be of great 
service to the philologer. A. A. 


Teppep Grass (3" S. iv. 430, 524.)—Our best 
thanks are due to your correspondents ; for, in all 
archeological inv estigations the most valuable in- 
formation we can have, next to the proof of what 
a thing really is, is the being assured of what it is 
not. It seems pretty clear that tedded grass is 
that first shaken out of the swath. Now what are 
| tods of grass; surely the weight of less than half a 
| truss of hay would have been in those times a very 
inconsiderable remuneration. Are the tods the 
hay-cocks ? I should explain my reason for this 
query is, that an answer, may throw some light on 
that very important subject, the wages of workmen 
in the middle ages. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Pew Rents (3" S. iv. 373, 443.) — Your cor- 

respondents are really in error when they suppose 
that before the Reformation there were no pews 
nor pew rents. This is one of the very things ob- 
jected against the Romanist party by Bishop Bale 
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in his Image of bothe Churches, printed by Richard 
Jugge, London, no date (circa, 1550), B b viii. 
recto. Among other things he enumerates, — 

“ All shrynes, images, church-stoles, and pewes that are 
well payed for, all banner staves, Pater-noster scores, and 
peces of the holy crosse.” 

I say nothing of the spirit or taste which per- 
vades the work, but it is impossible that such 
things as pews and pew rents could have entered 
into the bishop's head if they never existed. The 
first edition is placed by Watt 1550, only two 
~ after Grafton printed the first Primer, and 

ong before the Reformation had time to influ- 
ence the “ manners and customs” of the people. 
A 


Lonervity or CLercrmen (3 S. v. 22.)—The 
Rev. Peter Young, minister of Wigton, was ap- 
pointed to that charge in 1799, and is now the 
only minister in the Church of Scotland who 
dates from the last century. G. 


May: Tri-Miccut (3 S. iv. 516.)— As an 
illustration of the milk-producing qualities of the 
month of May, I may mention that when my 
housekeeper expressed surprise to the fish boy, 
who brought her shrimps one May morning, that 
they were so early, he answered: “ Oh, yes, ma’am, 
shrimps always come in in May with the fresh 
butter.” Kent. 

Puoters (3 S. v. 12.) — These people are 
clearly the Fulas, otherwise called Fulani; or Fel- 
latahs, The description of their character by 
Edward Cave, in 1733, is singularly in accordance 
with what modern travellers have stated of them. 
The works of Clapperton and Dr. Barth should be 
consulted by E. H. A., if he is curious to learn 
more. F. G. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life and Correspondence of George Calixtus, Lutheran 
Abbot of Kinigshutter, and Professor Primarius in the 
University of Helmstadt. By the Rev. W. C. Dowding, 
M.A. (J. H. &. Jas. Parker.) 

We heartily thank Mr. Dowding for introducing us to 
as ripe a scholar, as good a Christian, and as kind-hearted 
aman as ever breathed. And we hope our readers will 
lose no time in making acquaintance with so pleasing a 
biography. Here they may read of College life at Helm- 
stadt, out-heroding the worst bullying of our public 
schools — of conversions to Rome among his old fellow- 
collegians, which were grief of heart to our Protestant 
Professor—of the thirty years’ war scattering his 600 
academics to the winds— of the abortive conference at 
Thorn —of his yearnings and strivings to heal over the 
wounds of disunited Christendom. It is a touching 
story; troubles abroad, but peace always at the heart. 
It is a biography which will always be profitable to the 
thoughtful reader. Just now it possesses an additional 
interest, as taking us into the debatable ground of Hol- 
stein and Sleswig, which Mr. Dowding puts well before 
the eyes of his readers. Calixtus was a Sleswiger. 


Narratives of the Expulsion of the English from Normandy, 
mecccxitix—mccect. Robertus Blondellus de Reduc- 
tione Normannia ; Le Recouvrement de Normendie par 
Berry, Herault du Roy ; Conferences between the Am- 
bassadors of France and England. Edited by the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson. (Published under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls.) (Longman.) 





The learned editor of the present volume remarks, with 
great truth, that there could be no more appropriate ac- 
companiment to the volumes which treat of The Wars of 
the English in France—which have already appeared in 
the present Series of Chronicles—than the tracts here 
printed from MSS. in the Imperial Library at Paris; 
| which enable us to trace, day by day, and step by step, 
| the causes which led to the expulsion of the English from 
| Normandy. Blondel’s narrative records with consider- 

able minuteness the events which occurred from the 
capture of Fougeres, when the truce between England 
and France was broken, to the final expulsion of the 
English after the loss of Cherbourg—and is the most im- 
portant record which we have of this interesting period. 
fhe work of Jacques le Bouvier, surnamed Berry, the 
first King of Arms of Charles VIL., closely follows that of 
Blondel in its arrangement and details; but contains 
some particulars not recorded by him. The negociations 
between the Ambassadors of France and England, which 
extended from the 20th June to 4th July, 1449, give 
| completeness to the work, on which the editor has be- 
stowed his wonted diligence and learning. 


A Spring and Summer in Lapland ; with Notes on the 
Fauna of Lulei Lapmark. By an Old Bushman. 
(Groombridge. ) 


Originally published in The Field, where they were 
favourably received, these Notes on Lapland and its 
Fauna will be very acceptable to lovers of natural his- 
tory, and particularly so to students of ornithology. 


The Brown Book: a Book of Ready Reference to the 
Hotels, Lodging and Boarding Houses, Breakfast and 
Dining Rooms, Libraries (Public and Circulating), 
Amusements, Hospitals, Schools und Charitable Institu- 
tions, in London; with full Information as to Situation, 
Specialty, §c.; and a handy List, showing the nearest 

| ost Office, Money Order Office, Cabstand, Police Sta- 

| tion, Fire- Engine, Fire-E-scape, Hospitals, §c., to One 

Thousand of the Principal Streets of the Metropolis. 

(Saunders & Otley.) 


A book containing the information detailed in this 
| ample title-page cannot but be very useful, if the in- 

formation be correct; and we are bound to state that, as 
| far as we have been able to test it, The Brown Book is as 
| correct, and consequently as useful, as any of its Red or 
Blue contemporaries, 


The Common Prayer in Latin. A Letter addressed to the 
Rev. Sir W. Cope, Bart. By William John Blew. 
With a Postscript on the Common Prayer in Greek. 
(C. J. Stewart.) 

A learned and temperate pamphlet on a subject deserv- 
ing the serious attention of all Churchmen. 


Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns, by Thomas Ken, 
D.D. With an Introductory Letter by Sir Roundell 
Palmer; and a Biographical Sketch by a Layman. 
(Sedgwick. ) 

This edition of Ken’s Hymns, with Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer’s introductory examination into the authenticity of 
the text of them, and the biographical sketch of the good 
Bishop’s Life, form one of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Sedgwick Library of Spiritual Songs. 
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Tue SHAKSPEARE CELEBRATION.—Whatever may be 
the result of the present movement for a Tercentenary 
Celebration of Shakspeare’s Birth—whatever form the 
Memorial, which is to spring out of it, may assume— 
the most remarkable tribute to the memory of the great 
poet is the simple List of the Members of the Committee. 
Here we see at a glance the representative men of all 
classes—social, literary, professional, artistic, and scien- 
tific—throwing aside all distinctions of creed, politics, or 
rank, to do homage to the memory of the one whom they 
all agree to honour. This is a fitting tribute to him whose 
large-hearted Catholicity found “good in everything. 

One word as to the fittest form for a Shakspeare Me- 
morial. Looking to what Shakspeare has done for Eng- 
lish literature—how he has enriched and moulded it, and 
made it known throughout the world — A Free Pustic 
Liprary or Encutsu Lrreratvure would, in our opinion, 
be a worthy memorial of him who tells us — 





“ A beggar’s book outworth’s a noble’s blood.” 


Few would refuse to contribute, both in money and books, 
to such a second National Library, the keepership of 
which would be a post of honour for a man of letters— 
a library of which the shelves should be in the first place 
fitted with all the various editions of the poet’s works, | 
and all the writings of his commentators, and which 
would justify its founders in inscribing on its wall— 


“SI MONUMENTUM QU-ERIS, CIRC UMSPICE.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and au- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Qorexw Ex:zavern'’s Book or Pravens. Either edition or parts of 
them. 

8. Avecstive’s Paarvens. London: Wolff. _ 

Missate Romancm. Folio. Venetiis: J. Variscus. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Lasraozz1, by P. B. Shelley, 
Wanted by J4/r. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Tur Torca: Journal of English and Foreign Literature. 4to, 1838—9. 
Tae Parxrnenon: Journal of English and Foreign Literature. 4to, 
1s38—40. 


Wanted by Mr. Camden Hetten, Piccadilly. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Ixpex to our last volume will be issued with “ N. & Q." on Satur- 
day next. 
.imong other articles of interest which will appear in our next Number 
we may mention — 
Ma. Frovpe mw Uceren. 
Fawroceist, by Mr. Husk. 
Tar Guanpn Lurposron. 





8. Stwazeronw will find many earlier versions of “ God tempers the 
wind,” 4c. in the \st vol. of \st Series of “ N. & Q.” 


A. W. D. The custom on All Souls’ Day in Shropshire is noticed in 
our ist S. iv, 381, 506 


G. (Edinburgh.) On consulting seven articles in our lst S. (see Gen 
Index, p. 40) our correspondent will find several conjectures why the 
Nine of Diamonds is called the Curse of Scotland. The explanation sup- 
plied by the game of Pope Joan (iii. 22), is probably the correct one. 





Jos. Harcrove. Some particulars of the Rev. Wm, Gurnall, may be 
found in our \st 8. x. 404. 


J. C. Lixvsay. For notices of the Mappa Mundi consult our 2nd 8, iv’ 
434, 478. 

Oxowxrensts. The custom of placing salt on the breast of a corpse has 
been discussed in our let 8. iv. 6, 43, 162; x. 395. 

“Nores ann Qceanizs" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mortuary Paarts. Zhe Subscription for Stampxo Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
vayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G, Surrn, 32, 
Vectixoron Srarer, Sraano, W.C., to whom all Communications FoR 
tur Eprron should be addressed. 


“Nores & QuERiEs” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Hornim@n's Tea is choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 
some to use. These advantages have secured for this Tea a general 
preference. It issold in packets by 2,280 Agents. 


GAME-BOOKS, Stable-books, Cellar books, Letter Delivery Books 
Parcels Delivery Books, all 2s. 6d. each, cloth; Rental Books, 3s. 6d. 
each ; Library Catalogues various prices; Analytical Indices ; Extract 
Books and Reading Easels. Also Portable Copying Machines, ensuring 
perfect copies, 21s., with materials.—Catalogues gratis at all Booksellers, 
and LETTS,8, Royal Exchange. 


CAPTAIN SPEEKE'S JOURNAL. 


This day is 


published, 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HAN 


NING SPEKE, 


Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
In One large Volume Octavo, price 21s. With a Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa by Carrain Speke; 


Numerous Illustrations chiefly from Drawings by Ca 
CarTarns Sreke and Grant. 


PTAIN GRANT; and Portraits Engraved on Steel of 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


\AMPBELL’S OLD GLENLIVAT WHISKY.— 

/ _At this season of the year. J. Camubell begs to direct attention to 
this fine cld MALT WHISKY, of which he has held a large stock for 
30 years, price 20s. per gallon; Sir John Power's old Irish Whisky, 18¢.; 
Hennessey's very old Pale Brandy, 32s. per gallon (J. C.’s extensive | 
business in French Wines gives him a thorough lmowledge of the 
Brandy market): E. Clicquot’s Champagne, ‘6s. per dozen; Sherry, | 
Pale, olden, or Brown, 30s., 36*., and 42s.; Port from the wood, 30s. | 

36s., crusted, 42s., 488. and 54s. Note. — J. Campbell confidently | 
recommends hisVin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per dozen, which greatly im- | 
by keeping in bottle two or three years. mittances or town 
Teferences should be addressed James Camppsxe, 158, Regent Street. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


YOOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Groirer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 S. V. Jan. 9, 64. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R. H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
(Price 2s. 6¢. Monthly). 


HE JANUARY NUMBER (now ready) com- 


mences a New Volume, and contains the following interesting 
articles, the most important of which will be continued throughoug the 
year : — 
On the Preservation of Pictures painted in Oil Colours. 
»yne. 
The National Gallery. 
The Proto-Madonna. Attributed to St. Luke. Tllustrated. 
Almanac of the Month. From Designs by W. Harvey. 


trated. 
Art- Work in January. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., &c. 
By the Kev. J. M. Bellew. 


The Church at Ephesus. 

British Artists: their Style and Character. By J. Dafforne. 
trated. 

The Houses of Parliament. 

Progress of Art- Manufacture: 

Portrait Painting in Engtand. 

Hymns in Prose. Illustrated. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Illustrated. 

History of Caricature and of Grotesque 
M.A., F.S.A. Lilustrated. 

New Hall China. A History of the New Hall Porcelain Works at 
Shelton. By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.5.A. Lllustrated., 

The Department of Science and Art. 

William Blake the Artist. 

New Method of Engraving and Multiplying 

Early Sun-Pictures. &c. &c. &C 


By J. B. 


Ilus- 
&c. 
Illus- 


Art in Tron. Illustrated. 
By Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 


in Art. By T. Wricht 


Prints, &c 


From the Picture by E. 


By E. .Brandard. 


Also three Line Engravings, viz. 

« alice Lisle.” By F. Heath. M. Ward, 

+ Venios; from the Canal of the Giudecca."’ 
From the Picture by M Turner, R. 
“A Vision.” By R. A. From the Bas-relief by J. Ed- 
wards. 

Engravings wi be given during the year 1861 from Pictures by E.M. 
Ward, R.A., P. Frith, R.A., T. Faed, A.R.A., H. O'Neil, A.R.A., 
J. Philip, R. “—" Noel Paton, R.S.A., J. R. Herbert, R.A., A. Elmore, 
R.A., D. Maciise, .P. F. Poole, R.A., John Linnell, F. Goodall, 
A.R.A., C. R. Leste, tt ‘A., J. C. Hook, R. os. ,&e. &C 

Of works in Se ulpture, the* am a) Girl’ Magni), the “ Finding of 
Moses" Spence), Ar oug * Monument to Nicholson” ( Foley), 

* Religion (Edwards), “ Prince 5 oid and Prince Arthur" (Mrs. 
Thornycroft), &c. & 

Selections from the 
tinued. 

Examples of the 
Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. 
others, will be given a 


London: JAMES 


Artlett. 


. 
Turner bequest to the nation will also be con- 


Williams, 
Grant, and 


Penry 
W.d. 


works of Newton, Mulready, 
. M, Ward, Miss Usborne, 
the year. 


8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 


recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES 


Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. 
per dozen. 

White Bordeaux .. 

Good Hock 

Sparkling Epe 

Good Dinner Sherry 208, 

Port 36s, 


They invite the attention ofc ONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage 1820 at 120s. per doz. 
Vintage 1834.........0 as. ” 
Vintage 1840.. eencees op . ° 
Vintage 1847 
all of Sandeman's shipping, and in iirst- rate. e ow 


Fine old “ beeswing ” Port, 48s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 36 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 

ausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to s parkling Moselle, 4&s., 60s., 

78.; very choice Champagne, 66+. 78s.; fine old Sack, almsey, oe" 
tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lechrymne Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz.; 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first class gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. perdoz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt of a pest. office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighto: nm: 30, King's Road. 


(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


30s. per doz. 
368, 


ine, 


and 60s.; superior Sherry, 34s., 42s., 
28., 48%., 608., 728., 848.; Hochhei- 
Steinberg, ‘Leibfraumilch, 60s.; 
Sis., to 120.; Braunberger, “——-e 


This pure PALE BRANDY, 18s. 

per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per doz.; or in 
a case for the countr » railway carriage paid 
be obtained only of ite: RY BRETT & Cv., 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., 
Prices Current free on application. , 


EK AU-DE-VIE.— 
4 


No agents, and to 


London. 





Old Furnival’s Distillery, | oBe af 101. 10s. 


Illustrated with nearly 1,500 Engravings on Wood and 12 on Steel, 


r A’ > 
HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing speci- 
mens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibition from the 
works of the most famous Eoqiich and Continental Art-Manufacturers; 
also Engravings on Steel and Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with 
Essays, by various contributors, on the Progress and Development of 
Art as exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History pf the Ex- 
hibition: forming a most interesting and valuable reco f the Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington. In one vol. royal 4to, cloth gilt, 2ls. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen Corner. 


CRE-FYDD'S F AMIL Y FARE. 

Nearly ready, in post §vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S DAILY AS- 
SISTANT on all Matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping : 
containing Bills of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; which 
include Breakfast and Dinner for a Smal! Family, and Dinner for Two 
Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and Two for 

Evening Entertainments, with the Cost annexed. By CRE-FYDD, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Now sone, 8VO, pp. 408, with many ‘Sees, lis. 


dh ~ HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN, and other 

Instruments played on with the Bow; from the Remotest Times 
to the Present. », an Account of the Principal Makers, English 
and Foreign. By W. SANDYS, F.S.A. , and 8. A. FORSTER. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho ee 


London : 

“ Puonooraray is @ Rarzroan method of communicating thought— 
@ railroad by reason of its expedition—a railroad b fe sae of its ease. 
- Da. Rarrces. 


Price 1s. 6d., Free by Post, 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS 


Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade for 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid Note, 2s. 3d.per 
ream. Superfine ditto, 3s. 3d. Sermon Paper, . 6d. wi Paper, 2s. 
Foolscap, 6s. 6d. per Ream. lack bordered Note, 5 Quires for ls. 
Super Cream Envelopes, 6d. per 100. Black Bordered itto, ls. per 
100. Tinted lined India Note (5 Colours), 5 Quires for ls. 6d. Con 
Books (Copies set), 1s. 6d. per dozen. P. & s Law Pen (as flexi 

as the Quill), 2s. pergross. Name plate engraved. and 100 best Carde 
printed for 3s. 6d. 

No Charge for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4c. from own Dies. 

Catalogues Post Free; Orders over 20s. Carriage vena 

Copy Address, PARTRIDGE & COZEN 
Manufacturing | Stationers, |, Chancery Lane, and 192, rect St. Ey c. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
TOULMIN AND GALE, 


DESPATCH BOX, DRESSING CASE, AND TRAVELLING 


BAG MAKERS, 
7, New Boxp Srazer, W., 
Anp Sise Laws, Crry (wean Manston Hovss). 


(Established 1735.) 


MAPLE and CO. for CARPETS. 


Patterns 


MAPLE and CO. 
NITURE. 


Choice New 
the 


J. 


for FIRST-CLASS FUR- 


MAPLE and CO. for BEDSTEADS, in Wood, 
e¢_ Iron, and Brass, fitted with Furniture and Bedding complete. 
An Illustrated Catalogue Free on application.—_Entrance 145, Tottem 
ham Court Road. 


HE PRE TTIES' r'G IPT fora LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 111. lls. For a GENTLEMAN, 
Rewarded at the International Exhibition for * Cheap~- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 333, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 











